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not better spend their book allowance than 
in a subscription to your magazine. 
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and October 1956. If you have extra copies 
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and let me wish-you many successful years 
in this endeavor. 

Rev. JAMES R. ANDERSON 
First Presbyterian Church 
Decatur, Michigan 
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LIKES SPECIAL ISSUES 


I have a subscription to PAsToRAL Her- 
cHoLoGy which should run through the end 
of this year at least. It is a very ‘helpful and 
informative periodical which I do not want 
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permanent library. 
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We “country preachers” encounter 
the same difficulties in people as exist in the 
urban churches, but without the resources 
or the “know how.” 

Rev. Grecory A. ZIMMER 
Thé Methodist Church 
Darrington, Washington 

A special issue on Preaching and Pastoral 
Psychology was published by us in March, 
1952. We also published a special issue on 


Children and the Church in June, 1952. We - 


are also planning in the near future a special 
issue on the application of pastoral psychol- 
ogy to the rural ministry, exploring. the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 7 


sbecial problems which the rural ministry 
faces and the contribution that pastoral psy- 
chology can make to the meeting of these 
problems. —Ed. 


DR. KARL MENNINGER 
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of the “Bibliography and Reading Guide in 
Pastoral Psychology” as shown in the Janu- 
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I spoke to Dr. Hiltner in New York about 
my desire to include the entire bibliography 
and reading guide by him and his associates 
in my “Guide to Psychiatric Books.” I am 
also printing a list of recommended books 
for doctors in general practice and for 
young psychiatrists, but Dr. Hiltner’s care- 


‘fully selected guide is far and away the 


most thoughtfully prepared. 

Do I have the official permission of 
PastorAL PsycHoLocy which I presume 
owns the copyright to material printed in 
it, including this bibliography and reading 
guide from the January 1955 issue, volume 
5, no. 50, pages 8 to 21 inclusive, for re- 
printing as suggested? 

A. MENNINGER, M.D. 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Myron T. Hopper 


HEN Myron T. Hopper became a member some time ago of I 
ur Editorial Advisory Board, we succeeded in touching (killing 


was not on our minds) three important birds with this one stone. First, pe 
we secured the counsel of a man with individual experience and scl 
characteristics that have been of great service. Second, we made sure pe 
that some one would be advising us from that ecumenically minded tic 
‘brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ. Third, we. implemented our gi 
“own conviction that pastoral psychology and Christian education are 
closely related to one another. pr 
Myron T. Hopper’s area of specialization, within the ministry, is al 
religious education. In his early ministry, following his education at ed 
Butler University, he served as parish minister and director of religious we 
education at churches in the states of Indiana, Wisconsin, Kansas, and th 
[linois. He then earned the Ph. D. degree in religious education at gr 
the University of Chicago. For five years prior to assuming his present J ey 
position at The College of the Bible, he was national director of youth dc 
work for the Disciples of Christ. That period saw a great expansion ht 
of this work among the Disciples, development of a significant program co 
of conferences, and formation of the Christian Youth Fellowship. He de 
was also active in interdenominational youth work, m 
and was one of the adult leaders of the first world J th 
The if AN conference on Christian youth held at Amsterdam. ie 
| Long active in the Religious Education Association, : 
[ th he has also served on its board of directors. He is a ar 
0 e past chairman of the Professors and Research Section th 
of the Division of Christian Education of the National pe 
i () \ T | Council of Churches.’ de 
In 1939 he joined the faculty of The College of. the W 
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editorial 


The Sundaes of Lent 


ET the sundae (with chocolate 
sauce, marshmallow cream, chop- 
ped nuts, whipped cream, and a mara- 
schino cherry) stand as symbol of token 


personal sacrifices during Lent. Ques- 


tion: is it good, bad, or indifferent to 
give up the sundae during Lent? 

If the sundae is renounced, then what 
prevents the renouncer from feeling, as 


a result of his token act, a glow of earn- 


ed righteousness through his good 
works—thus beclouding the conviction 


that only faith coming to him through 


grace can make him righteous in the 
eyes of God? But if nothing at all is 
done about the sundae, then what deters 
him from falling into a self-indulgent 
complacency—and to having no day to 
day reminder of how deeply the ultimate 
meaning of his life is dependent upon 
the events commemorated in this 
season ? 

Some feel that the problem is to Y be 
answered in terms of the social value of 


the cause for which the sacrifice is made, 


perhaps most especially in the giving to 
desperately needed relief funds. It goes 
without saying that the cause benefiting 
from even a token sacrifice is enormous- 


ly important, and that the commitment 
to a positive good transcending one’s 
own self or his immediate neighbors is 
an excellent thing. But it is to be doubt- 
ed if this wholly solves the interior 


spiritual dilemma. One can give to the 


most righteous and needy cause with 
the wrong motives: It is better indeed 
that the proceeds of sundae renuncia- 
tion go to overseas relief than to an 
extra helping of apple pie; but the po- 
tential danger of spiritual pride is not 
automatically taken care of by the su- 
perior social vision and action. | 
When modern dynamic psychology 
first turned its attention to the subject 
of sacrifice, as in Freud’s Fotem and 
Taboo, some internal psychological 
processes were laid bare showing, at the 
very least, that sacrifice was not always 
what it appeared, on the surface, to be. 
In the language Freud used later on, 
some of .it was demonstrated to be an 
appeasement of the “Super-lgo,” the 
rigid and unconscious aspect of one’s 
conscience. It was as if the impulses, by 
denying themselves at some small point 
and priding themselves on that denial, 
received a warrant for license at other 
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and larger points. A form of legal bal- 
ance within the psyche would be struck, 
resulting in “enabling legislation” for 
future indulgence. Even more patho- 
logically, some acts of apparent sacrifice 
could be seen as playing into the hands 
of undealt with desires for self-punish- 
ment or even masochism. 

Knowledge of this kind has illumi- 
nated some otherwise baffling phe- 
nomena, for example, the fact that cer- 
tain historical periods witnessed an in- 
crease, at the same time, in ascetic prac- 
tices and libertine indulgences. Logical- 
ly these are at opposite extremes. But 
if, psychologically, they may be en- 


gaged in a secret alliance, then their si-. 
multaneous growth on certain occasions | 


is not wholly a contradiction. The Fat 
Tuesday (Mardi Gras) before Ash 
Wednesday becomes clearer, as do some 
customs of post-Lenten indulgence. 
Further, these tendencies may operate 
within persons as well as in groups and 
societies. 

There is good reason, then, for some 
skepticism about the sundae in Lent. 
But modern psychology has not stopped 
with the insight into the pathologies of 
sacrifice. Increasingly it has been im- 
pressed with the function of renuncia- 
tions in creative human development. 
Lack of maturity is defined in part as 
inability to sacrifice some lesser but im- 
mediate good for a larger future value. 
Or even if some renunciation is made, 
its contribution to a larger good may 
be vitiated if attention can be fixed only 
and wholly upon that which is 
renounced. | 

Some of the renunciations that can 
foster creative development may hurt, 


but at the same time not be preoccupy- 
ing Of one’s attention. The none-too- 
good swimmer who dives in the lake to 
rescue the child may risk himself in some 
degree, but his attention is on the wel- 
fare of the child rather than upon the 
possible negative consequences to him- 
self. Other renunciations, like the sun- 
dae, may “hurt” very little. But they 
may preoccupy attention. If so, then 
we know that the whole personality, so 
to speak, has not participated in the de- 
cision; and therefore, that the sacrifice 
makes no contribution to creative per- 
sonal development. 

When the renunciation is made by the 
whole person, freely and voluntarily, it 
may or may not “hurt.” But attention, 
interest, and concern will be fixed on 
the larger good for which the sacrifice 
is made. Hurt or no hurt, the renuncia- 
tion itself is not the main focus. Sacri- 


fice of this kind, we might say, is a phe- | 


nomenon of abundance. It is easier to 


renounce the sundae if we have experi- 


enced sundae-satisfaction, and are hence 
able to put the sundae in its rightful but 
very minor place—than if our life had 
been spent outside drugstore windows 
envying the sundae we never had. The 
baby can more effectively renounce the 
most arrant aspects of his babyhood if 
his parents have fed and loved him 
whole-heartedly. 

Our discussion gives no fixed and 
formal answer to the original ques- 


tion : sundae or no-sundae in Lent. But 


we believe the light shed by psychology 
on the meaning aa renunciation and sac- 


rifice may help any Christian to move 


toward an answer. | a 
—SEWARD HILTNER 


Human Honesty 


| AM not Christian severity contrasted with Christian leniency. Iam. 


human honesty. —KIERKEGAARD 
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The healing power of faith is related to the whole | 
personality, independent of any special disease 
of body or mind, and effective positively or 


VHE LAST consideration is decisive 
for the relation of faith to the prob- 
lems of man’s life as a personality. If 


faith is the state of being ultimately 


concerned, all preliminary concerns are 


subject to it. The ultimate concern gives 


depth, direction and unity to all other 
concerns and, with them, to the whole 
personality. A personal life which has 
these qualities is integrated, and the 
power of a personality’s integration is 
his faith. It must be repeated at this 
point that such an assertion would be 
absurd if faith were what it is in its dis- 


torted meaning, the belief in things 


without. evidence. Yet the assertion is 
not absurd, but evident, if faith is ulti- 
mate concern. : 


Ultimate concern is related to all sides 
of reality and to all sides of the human 
personality. The ultimate is one object 
beside others, and the ground of all 
others. As the ultimate is the ground of 
everything that is, so ultimate concern 
is the integrating center of the personal 
life. Being without it is being without a 
center. Such a state, however, can only 
be approached but never fully reached, 


This is part of a chapter from Dynamics of 


Faith, the current Pastoral Psychology Book 


Club Selection. Copyright 1957 by Paul Til- 
lich; published by Harper & Brothers, and 
reprinted by permission. 


negatively in every moment of one’s life. 


PAUL TILLICH 


University Professor 
Harvard University 


because a human being deprived com- 


pletely of a center would cease to be a 


human being. For this reason one can- 
not admit that there is any man without 
an ultimate concern or without faith. 


The center unites all elements of 
man’s personal life, the bodily, the un- 
conscious, the conscious, the spiritual 
ones. In the act of faith every nerve of 
man’s body, every striving of man’s © 
soul, every function of man’s spirit par- 


—ticipates. But body, soul, spirit, are not 
three parts of man. They are dimen- 


sions of man’s being, always within each 
other ; for man is a unity and not com- 


' posed of parts. Faith, therefore, is not 


a matter of the mind in isolation, or of 
the soul in contrast to mind and body, 
or of the body (in the sense of animal: 
faith), but is the centered movement 
of the whole personality toward some- 
thing of ultimate or and signi- 
ficance. 


Ultimate concern is passionate con- 
cern; it 1s a matter of infinite passion. 
Passion is not real without a bodily 
basis, even if it is the most spiritual pas- - 
sion. In every act of genuine faith the 
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body participates, because genuine faith 
iS a. passionate act. The way in which it 
participates is manifold. The body can 
participate both in vital ecstasy and in 
asceticism leading to spiritual ecstasy. 
But whether in vital fulfillment or vital 
_ restriction, the body participates in the 
life of faith. The same is true of the un- 
conscious strivings, the so-called in- 
stincts of man’s psyche. They determine 
the choice of symbols and types of faith. 
Therefore, every community of faith 
tries to shape the unconscious strivings 
of its members, especially of the new 
generations. 


F THE faith of somebody expresses 
I itself in symbols which are adequate 
to his unconscious strivings, these striv- 
ings cease to be chaotic. They do not 
need repression, because they have re- 
ceived “sublimation” and are united 
with the conscious activities of the per- 
son. Faith also directs man’s conscious 
life by giving it a central object of “con- 
centration.” The disrupting trends of 
man’s consciousness are one of the great 
problems of all. personal life. If a 
uniting center is absent, the infinite 
variety of the encountered world, as well 
as of the inner movements of the human 
mind, is able to produce or complete 
disintegration of the personality. 


There are various ways in which faith 
unites man’s mental life and gives it a 
dominating center. It can be the way of 
discipline which regulates the daily life; 
it can he the way of meditation and con- 
templation ; it can be the way of concen- 
tration on the ordinary work or a spe- 
cial aim or another human being. In 
each case, faith is presupposed ; none of 
it could be done without faith. Man’s 
spiritual function, artistic creation, 
scientific knowledge, ethical formation 
and political organization are conscious- 
ly or unconsciously expressions of an 
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ultimate concern which gives passion 
and creative Eros to them, makes them 


in depth and united in 


aim. 

We have shown how faith determines 
and unites all elements of the personal 
life, how and why it is its integrating 
power. In doing so we have painted a 
picture of what faith can do. But we 
have not brought into this picture the 
forces of disintegration and _ disease 
which prevents faith from creating a 
fully integrated personal life, even in 
those who represent the power of faith 
most conspicuously, the saints, — the 
great mystics, the prophetic personali- 
ties. Man is integrated only fragmen- 
tarily and has elements of disintegration 
or disease in all dimensions of his being. 

One can also say that the integrating 


power of faith has healing power. This 


statement, however, needs comment in 
view of linguistic and actual distortions 
of the relation of faith and _ healing. 
Linguistically (and materially) one 
must distinguish the integrating power 
of faith from what has been called “‘faith 
healing.”’ Faith healing, as the term is 
actually used, is the attempt to heal 
others or oneself by mental concentra- 
tion on the healing power in others or 
in oneself. There is such healing power 
in nature and man, and it can be 
strengthened by mental acts. In a nor 
depreciating sense one could speak of 
the use of magic power ; and certainly 
there is healing magic in human rele 
tionships as well.as in the relation to 
oneself. It is a daily experience and in 
some cases an experience that is astor- 
ishing by its intensity and success. But 
one should not use the word “‘faith”’ for 


March 


it, and one should not confuse it witb 
the integrating power of an ultimate 
concern. 


HE integrating power of faith inz 
concrete situation is dependent o 
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the subjective and objective factors. The 
subjective factor is the degree to which 


a person is open for the power of faith, 
how strong and passionate his ultimate 


concern is. Such openness is what re- 
ligion calls “grace.” It is given and can- 


‘not be produced intentionally. The ob- 


jective factor is the degree to which a 
faith has conquered its idolatric ele- 
ments and is directed toward the really 
ultimate. Idolatric faith has a definite 
dynamic : it can be extremely passionate 
and exercise a preliminary integrating 
power. It can heal and unite the person- 
ality, including its soul and body. The 
gods of polytheism have shown healing 


power, not only in a magic way but also 


in terms of genuine reintegration. The 
objects of modern secular idolatry, such 
as nation and success, have shown heal- 
ing power, not only by the magic fasci- 
nation of a leader, a slogan or a promise 


but also by the fulfillment of otherwise — 
unfulfilled strivings for a meaningful | 


life. But the basis of the integration is 
too narrow. Idolatric faith breaks down 


‘ sooner or later and the disease is worse 


than before. 


The one limited element which has 
been elevated to ultimacy is attacked by 


other limited elements. The mind is - 


split, even if each of these elements rep- 
resents a high value. The fulfillment of 
the unconscious drives does not last; 
they are repressed or explode chaotical- 
ly. The concentration of the mind 
vanishes because the object of concen- 
tration has lost its convincing character. 
Spiritual creativity shows an increas- 
ingly shallow and empty character, be- 
cause no infinite meaning gives depth to 


it. The passion of faith is transformed | 


into the suffering of unconquered doubt 
and despair, and in many cases into an 
escape to neurosis and_ psychosis. 


Idolatric faith has more disintegrating 
‘power than indifference, just because it 


is faith and produces a transitory inte- 
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Dynamics of Faith 


Dynamics of Faith is an attempt to lib- 
erate some of the most distorted of all 
Christian concepts from these distortions 
and to make it possible to speak of faith 
without having to explain it each time in 
a special lecture or sermon. In order to do- 
this the book emphasizes as much what 
faith is not as it does what faith is—namely, 
the state of being, grasped by an ultimate 
concern. The broad definition of faith at- 
tempts to exclude any Christian provincial- 
ism and to give confidence even to those 
who have not accepted the Christian mes- 
sage, but who are grasped—often pro- 
foundly—by an ultimate concern. | 

In this way the book should enable min- 

isters to speak to those who do not ordi- 
narily attend church services. For the ac- 
tive members of the Church the analysis of 
faith presented in the book attempts to 
undercut the wrong opinion that faith is 
the belief in things without evidence. It 
tries to open to the reader the wide variety 
of symbols of faith and to make him aware 
of the fact that symbol and myth are the 
language of religion. 

Especially emphasized is the relation be- 
tween faith and doubt. Doubt is not re- 
jected as if it contradicted faith, but rather, 
is taken into the courage of faith which 
embraces itself and the doubt about itself. 
This latter point is especially. important 
for the minister who, as an honest man 
and theologian, can never cease to be. in 
doubt and who constantly asks himself if 
he is worthy to be a minister.—/rom a per- 
sonal message from-Dr. Paul Tillich to 
the Editor. 


gration. This is the extreme danger of a 
misguided, idolatric faith, and the 
reason why the prophetic Spirit is above 
all the Spirit which fights against the | 
idolatric distortion of faith. 


HE -HEALING power of. faith 

Taises the question of its relation 
to other agencies of healing. We have 
already referred to an-element of magic 
influence from mind to mind without — 
referring to the medical art, its scientif- 
i¢ presuppositions its technical 
methods. There is an overlapping of all 
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agencies of healing and none of them 
should claim eclusive validity. Never- 
theless, it is possible. conceptually to 
limit each of them to a special function. 
Perhaps one can say that the healing 
power of faith 1s related to the whole 
personality, independent of any special 
disease of body or mind, and effective 
 positiv ely or negatively in every moment 
of one’s life. It precedes, accompanies 
and follows all other activities. of heal- 
ing. But it does not suffice alone in the 


development of the personality. In fini- 


tude and estrangement man is not a 


whole, but is disrupted into different 


elements. Each of these elements can 
disintegrate independently of the other 
elements. Parts of the body can become 
sick, without producing mental disease ; 
and the mind can become sick without 
visible bodily failures. In some forms of 
mental sickness, especially neurosis, and 
in almost all forms of bodily disease the 
spiritual life can remain completely 
healthy and even gain in strength. 
Therefore, medical art’: must be used 
wherever such separated elements of 


the whole of the personality are disin- . 


tegrating for external or internal 


reasons. 


This is true of mental as well as of 
bodily medicine. And there is no con- 
flict between them and the healing power 
of the state of ultimate concern. It is 
also clear that medical activities, includ- 
ing mental healing, cannot produce a re- 
integration of the personality as a 
whole. Only faith can do this. The ten- 
sion between the two agencies of health 
would disappear if both sides knew 
their special functions and their special 
limits. Then they would not be worried 
about the third agency, the healing by 
magic concentration on the powers of 
healing. They would accept its help 
while revealing at the same time its 
great limitations. 


CONCLUSION : THE POSSIBILITY AND NECESSITY 


OF EACH FAITH TODAY 


Faith is real in every period of his- 


tory. This fact does not prove that itis. 
an essential possibility and necessity. It 


could be—like superstition—an actual 
distortion of man’s true nature. This is 
what many people who reject faith be- 
lieve. The question raised by this book 
is whether such belief is based on in- 
sight or on misunderstanding, and the 


answer is unambiguously that the re- 
jection of faith is rooted in a complete 


misunderstanding of the nature of faith. 
Many forms of this misunderstanding, 
many misrepresentations and distortions 
of faith have been discussed. Faith is a 
concept—and a reality—which is dif- 
ficult to grasp and to describe. Almost 
every word by which faith has been 
described—also on the preceding pages 
—is open to new misinterpretations. 


This cannot be otherwise, since faith 
is not a phenomenon beside others, but 
the central phenomenon in man’s per- 
sonal life, manifest and hidden at the 
same time. It is religious and transcends 
religion, it is universal and concrete, it 
is infinitely variable and always the 
same. Faith is an essential possibility of 
man, and therefore its existence is nec- 


essary and universal. It is possible and 


necessary also in our period. If faith is 
understood as what it centrally is, ulti- 
mate concern, it cannot be undercut by 
modern science or any kind of philoso- 
phy. And it cannot be discredited by 
its superstitions or authoritarian dis- 
tortions within and outside churches, 
sects and movements. Faith stands upon 
itself and justifies itself against those 
who attack it, because they can attack 
it only in the name of another faith. It 
is the triumph of the dynamics of faith 
that any denial of faith is itself an ex- 
pression of faith, of an ultimate 
concern. 
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It is just as false to say that sex is good as to say 
that sex is bad; our problem lies in finding that 
expression of it which protects its power—giving 
creativity in human life without destroying or 


robbing other sources of power. 


Is an Existentialist Christian Approach 


to Sex Adequate? — 


ROFESSOR William Graham 


Cole, in Sex in Christianity and 


Psychoanalysis, presents a rich histor- 


ical exposition and evaluation of the 


concept of sex in the Old Testament, 
Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Aquinas, The 


Council of Trent, Luther, Calvin, and 


in contemporary Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. He also expounds 
the Freudian view of sex and its rein- 
terpretation in the thought of Franz 
Alexander, Karen Horney, and Sandor 
Rado. But his main purpose is to bring 
out possible interrelations between psy- 
choanalytic interpretations of sex and 
those open to a Christian Existential- 
ism stemming from Biblical Realism. 

Thus Professor Cole has taken an 
important step toward the kind of cor- 
relation which religious scholarship 
and Christian ethics needs with scien- 


tic analysis. Most of what I say in — 


this article may leave the impression 


of total disagreement, but I feel that 
[ have found a stronger partner on— 


other important emphases even when 
I find it impossible to follow at the 
points to be discussed. Professor Cole’s 
purpose is essentially constructive, as 
evident especially in his last chapter 
“Critical Reconstruction of Christian 


Interpretations,” with which we shall. 


PETER A. BERTOCCI | 


Professor of Philosophy 
Boston University 


be mainly concerned. As a basis for 
this discussion we must provide a brief . 
statement of the general conclusions he 
draws from his historical analyses. 

1. Cole’s historical analysis leads him 
to the conclusion that the Old and New 
Testaments conceive sex in essence as 
a divine blessing given man to be en- 
joyed and not a curse to be escaped. 
However, in the thought of _Paul and 
in the Church Fathers this positive at- 
titude toward -sex became vitiated by 


. Hellenistic dualism with its relatively 


negative attitude toward the material 
world, the human body, and_ bodily 
pleasures.’ It is Cole’s contention also 
that the Roman Catholic dependence 
upon tradition and natural law gives it 
less flexibility in interpreting sex than 
is possible for Protestant thought. 
Thus in contemporary Protestantism 
sex 1s generally conceived “‘once more 


1. This generalization seems to me less 
than cautious. It would probably be more 
accurate to say that in both Christian and 


Hellenistic conceptions of the cosmos and 


of man there are bases for both a positive 
and a negative attitude toward sex. 
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as a gift of God, as a good and natural 
impulse which does not require the 
fact of procreation to justify it” (194). 
It has therefore rejected Catholic 
preference for celibacy and virginity, 


and is “‘anti-legalistic in its attitudes 


toward divorce, birth control, and: so 
forth” (194). 

As Cole sees it, then, sex, in an ade- 
quate Christian view is not an irreduci- 
ble evil, a constant threat to human 


goodness. However, it easily becomes - 


an expression of the self-love which 
is the source of human evil. This 
Christian view, he believes, is sup- 
ported by psychoanalytic findings, to 
which “contemporary Protestantism 
owes no small debt” (195). But the 
(essentially existentialist) Christian 
analysis of self-estrangement, of basic 
anxiety, and of redemption can pro- 
vide psychoanalysis with a more pro- 
found analysis of the human situation. 


WO profound convictions dominate 

Cole’s thinking as he moves toward 
a critical reconstruction: First, any 
Christian view of sex must be more 
concerned with motivation for sexual 
behavior than external consequences 
or sanctions. Second, it is “impossible 
to erect a universally valid system of 
ethics, one which will be viable in all 
times and places” (281). 

This paper is motivated not by the 
desire to deny the degree: of truth in 
both of these contentions, but by the 
conviction that they are not actually 
justified by the evidence and do not 
interpret adequately the place of sex in 
human experience. Yet I agree with 
so much in what Cole says that I have 
wondered as I wrote whether the re- 
mainder of this paper is not contentious 
cavil. This the reader must. decide. 

2. I begin with what seems to me an 
over-generalization which, even if true, 
would not lead to the conclusion Cole 


draws from it. Any critical reconstruc 


tion must, according to Cole, face th 
fact that mid-twentieth century wome 
are not “almost completely denied th 
experience of erotic pleasure’ (282) 
In the nineteenth century, for « 
ample, “if a wife discovered by acciden 
that sexual pleasure was not an excl 
sively male. phenomenon, she jeopar 
dized her standing in her husband 
eves if she betrayed her discovery 
(282). On the other hand, in th 
present scene, not only are women per 
mitted but “even expected to enjoy se 
relishing all the delights of pre-coit 
preparation and joining the male i 
orgasm” (282).-- Furthermore, th 
young man of the present “does no 
want a wife who has been promiscuous 
but he is extremely tolerant of a pr 
vious love affair which has been sex 
ually consummated, especially since k 
may himself have been similarly t 
volved” [how generous of him! 
(233). 

Now it may be true that there is 
breaking down ot the double standaré 
but I wish I could be confident abou 
these generalizations. Does Mr. Cok 
really believe that the Christian whi 
loved his wife and found out “‘accide 
tally” that his wife was enjoyably 
sponsive to him really respected he 
less, other things being equal? Th 
as I say, may be simply cavilling, bi 
I am leading to the underlying @ 
sumption which will take us mud 
deeper into this book’s thesis. The 
sumption that the human situation wil 
regard to sexual experience is int 
sically improved simply because me 
are less prudish and women enjoyitl 
more sexual pleasure needs to be que 
tioned. | 


O BE specific, does the [supposed 
fact that men no longer “‘lose the 
respect for a girl who is willing” (28 
mean that the girl profits and the ma 
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gains, or is a process at work which 


may well decrease the quality of per- 
sonal relations and of sexual satisfac- 
tion? If, as Cole says, men and women 
are today more emotionally concerned 
about sexual incompatibility, if today, 
“any difficulty in awakening the 
woman's sleeping passion produces 
anxiety on both sides of the bed” 
(282), are we necessarily better off ? 
Can we assume that the permissive at- 
titude which enables two persons to 
enjoy each other at the biological level, 
is an adequate foundation for the 
higher reaches of interpersonal experi- 
ence, including sex? In a word, should 
the Christian change his emphasis on 
quality in the light of [stpposed] pre- 
vailing practice, or should he condemn 
such practice? 


3. Here we are led to suggest that 


Cole is looking at the facts in the light 


of one of his basic presuppositions, 


rather than testing those presupposi- 
tions by the facts. Cole takes his stand 
with what he calls the positive, natural- 
istic attitude of biblical teaching about 


bodily delights. This, he says, springs 


from the conviction expressed in the 
doctrine of creation and reincarnation, 
that the body is not a drag upon the 
mind but a ‘psychosomatic unity, body. 
and soul intimately and inextricably 
related’”” (10). Cole is anxious to re- 
ject any sexual asceticism, to deny that 


sex 1S a necessary evil, to cleanse con-— 


temporary Christian thought from the 
unfortunate Hellenistic dualism which 


(supposedly ) infected. its attitude to 


ward sex. 


But does the biblical view of ‘‘the 


harmonious unity of the totality called 
the soul” (14) actually tell us anything 
specific about the proper place of sex- 
ual satisfaction in the total economy 
of human satisfaction? It is here that 
Cole interprets the proper place in the 


ight of psychoanalytic views which 
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also emphasize the normalcy of sex. To 
say that sex is not necessarily bad is 
not to say what its proper expression — 
1s. The psychoanalytic approach is so 
concerned to reduce sexual tension that 
it actually introduces an even more 
disastrous dualism, that between any 
part and the whole of personal life. 
The Freudians do not affirm the many 
rooms of life in their very insistence 
that reduction of sexual tension is a 
prerequisite to “normality,” whatever 


that is! 


Be that as it may, the question I 
would ask is this: Assuming this bib- 
lical theory of psychosomatic unity as 
a psychological or even a metaphysical 
doctrine, must it be allowed, as it seems 
to do in Cole’s thought, to prejudice 
the analysis of the place sex actually 
plays in experience? Does it foltow 
that because the person is a psycho- 


somatic unity of being there are no 


differentiations in quality of the various 
phases of that being? Does it follow 
that sex is equally important in the- 
economy of human life than, say, the 
feeling of belonging? Does it even fol- 
low that “sex is a divine gift, the door- 
way into community” (315)? Or is it 
truer to human experience actually. to 
say that sex becomes divine only when 
it is used to express community ? 


HE ISSUE here involves the 

proper balancing of the place of 
sexual pleasure in human life. I would 
agree with Cole’s essential contention 
that any interpretation of sex as tn- 
trinsically bad is false. But this cannot 
be a simple deduction from the Chris- 
tion doctrine of creation and incarna- 
tion or from psychoanalysis. Sex is not 
intrinsically bad simply because no im- 
partial analysis of human experience 
has found it to be otherwise. One may 
grant the interpretation that in the bib- 
lical view “the body is to be used, not 
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abused, to be enjoyed, not punished. 
It is a temple wherein to sing the 
praise of God. There is nothing shame- 
ful or indecent about it” (295). But 
again: does this justify the conclusion 
that sex is intrinsically a good, equal 
in itself to any other aspect of the psy- 
chosomatic unity? Is it not rather 
closer to the truth to say that only 
when any function of the human being 
is consciously lifted up and rededicated 
to the disciplined fulfillment of person- 
to-person relations that we as human 
beings real-ize the “hallowed” char- 
acter of any part? “ 

Specifically, I would want to support 
the thesis that the fullest human satis- 
faction comes from sexual experience 
only when sexual experience, inclusive 
of intercourse, is expressed within the 
context of mutual concern for a deeper 
appreciation of what community means 
and what human respons-ibility is. I 
have elsewhere’ insisted that only as 
sex becomes a means of saying “‘I love 
you” (without depreciation of the pos- 
sible consequences to the other person 
and to the community), can human 
beings find that quality in their sexual 
experience which makes it a creative 
factor in: human experience. But it 


seems to me a serious misstatement. 


to suggest that the sexual urge is not 
in itself a strong invitation to use 
another human being as a means to 


one’s end. The desire for sexual grati- 


fication is not necessarily evil, but we 
face less than the facts unless we note 


that the person who is sexually aroused © 


is tempted to prostitute another for 
one’s own gratification. Let anyone 
who has experienced the sexual urge 
say that his problem with it has not 
been to control it in accordance with 
other desires! Let him say that its 


strident demand for immediate gratifi- 


2. The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and 
Marriage. N. Y.: Association Press, 1948. 


cation has not tempted him to deny 


over his natural impulses unknown to 


in his position of suspension, as af 


himself other possible and psychologi- 


cally more remote pleasures! I am far 


from denying or decrying the pleasure 
in sheer sexual expression, at the mo- 
ment it is being experienced, simply 


because it is sexual or bodily. But ]. 


am seeking to see this fact in the con- 
text of a whole complex psychophysical 
being. This being often experiences the 
clamor of sexual desire, and often feels 
its tendency literally to run roughshod 
over other desires in its headless and 
heedless pursuit of its quarry (sat a 
“thou” now, but an “‘it’’). 


4. I wonder, furthermore, whether 
the existentialist interpretation of the 
essential sin of man, in terms of hvw- 
man pride which estranges man from 
God, does not actually blind Cok 
(and others) to the empirical situation 
and its description. What I mean is 
this. Cole says that the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin has nothing to do. with sex 
between Adam and Eve, that sexual 
misdemeanor was the result of the es- 
sential fall involved in Adam’s and 
Eve’s inability “to resist the impulse 
to make themselves the center of the 
universe” (298, 299). Cole agrees with 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s thesis that since 
man “possesses a degree of freedom 


the animal” (299) and thus can make 
sex or other acquisitive impulses the 
center of his existence, he experiences 
a source of anxiety. “Man grows dizzy 


animal yet more than an animal, asa 
spirit and yet a finite spirit’ (299). 
[Is this not dualism akin to that of the 
maligned Greeks?] From this anxiety 


man can escape either by a “‘creativell 


relationship to God and neighbor,” of 
by trying to make himself “the center,’ 
and actually inviting more anxiety. It 
is this “basic, existential anxiety, whiet 


is a part of the human situation, spring 
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ing ultimately: from man’s knowledge 
that he must die” (300) which is the 
ground for man’s turning sex and other 
impulses into self-centered and uncrea- 
tive sources of gratification. 


N THIS view, then, an ontological 
account is given of the human 
situation and sexual aberration is ex- 
plained ultimately in terms of this. 
Now, one might accept this type of ac- 
count as a good, ad hoc, over-all theo- 


"retical account of the human predica- 
ment. And he might insist that a hu- | 
man being will find that there is not 


creative living possible as long as he 
uses God or man. Yet he can still ask 
whether such a view actually illumi- 
nates the place of the sexual drive in 
life. Cole now talks as if sex as experi- 


enced is a temptation to exploitation 
simply because of the original anxiety. 


But there is a certain abstractness in _ 


such an account. Why talk about hu- 
man pride as if it were something 
which asserts itself abstractly as an 
urge independent of all the other urges! 
Sex and other human desires then take 
on the same tarnish of “pride.” How 
we think about sex is not the result of 
actual observation. Sex is all ‘“‘hal- 
lowed” originally, and then its nature 


is vitiated by pride! Thus those who. 


had looked upon the wine of sex when 
it is red and said of it, too, that it 
tempteth like a serpent and biteth like 
an adder are said to be looking upon 


it not with Christian eyes but through 


the scales of supposedly negating Greek 
dualism! My point is that the way to 
know about sex is not so much through 
a prior metaphysical interpretation but 
by actual circumspect analysis. It is 
questionable: method, both philosophi- 
cally and psychologically, to develop a 
doctrine of man first, and then see the 
parts of human experience in the light 
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May one suggest, on the contrary, 
that a more adequate genetic account 
does not abstract “pride” and anxiety 
from the concrete experiential situa- 
tions and then interpret all others in 
the light of this. We live life confronted 
with desires. Their insistence for im- 
mediate gratification often seduces us 
before we know all of their consequen- 
ces for other equally normal desires. 
Is it that man’s pride necessarily leads 


him to gratify the immediate at the ex- 


pense of the remote, or leads him 
necessarily to place himself first, re- 
gardless of the effect on another or 
others? Or is it that man does these 


things because he can be deceived by 
his God-given reason and God-given 


impulses ? His experienced anxiety may © 
well be created by the opposition of 


normal desires without clear direction 
‘as to which will allow more sustaining 


satisfaction. 

The thunder of physical desires is 
over and over again followed by the 
lightning which illuminates momen- 
tarily and at the same time destroys. It 
is this kind of situation, | suggest, in 
which the child and adolescent finds 
himself before the problem can be 
articulated as one of self-centeredness 
as opposed to other-centeredness and 


God-centeredness. He will indeed come 


to find, if he analyzes his situation, 
that he has been making himself the 
center,. but he begins not with a gen- 
eralized anxiety about his relation to 
God or his neighbor, but with ‘the 
concrete anxieties involved in choosing 
between seeming goods. | 


UCH an approach to the problem 
of anxiety leads to a_ different 
conclusion than the statement made by 
Cole: “Both Christianity and psycho- 
analysis agree that sexuality is.to be 
affirmed, the one on the basis of a doc- 
trine of creation, the other on purely 
naturalistic grounds, and both see 
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anxiety as the central problem of the 
human situation, though Christianity 


‘focuses attention on existential anxie- 


ty, while psychoanalysis concerns it- 
self with neurotic anxiety” (301). For, 
once again, the meaning of the state- 
ment, “Sexuality is to be affirmed,” 
cannot be deduced from a_ concern 
either with neurotic anxiety or with 
existential anxiety. The actual facts of 
human experience with sex seem 
rather to suggest that sex is not either 
to be “affirmed” or “negated.” It is 
rather a possible source of creative 
community and a possible source of 
disengagement and = disillusionment. 
Thus, it is just as false to say that sex 
in itself is good as to say that sex in 
itself is bad. Our whole problem lies 
in finding that controlled expression of 
it which protects its powergiving 
creativity in human life without des- 
troying or robbing other sources of 
power. The problem is not expression 
or inhibition, but orchestration ofthe 
whole of one’s varied nature in a man- 
ner to increase growth and creativity 
—and this in some lives, in some situ- 
ations, may involve supression. 


5. Another over-dene thesis in this — 


book is that we must, be we Chris- 
tian or psychoanalvsts, realize that sex- 
ual deviation from the norms of tradi- 
tional monogamy must be seen as 
symptoms of underlying estrangement 
and anxiety. On both views, we are 
told, the motivation must be more im- 


portant than the symptom ; “motivation. 


is the decisive factor rather than ex- 
ternal legal codes” (303). “The phil- 
anderer, whether married or not, is 
driven to his promiscuity by 
anxiety, and both he and the pervert 
“are not seeking sexual satisfaction 
primarily but are using sex as a means 
to the end of allaying anxiety” (304). 


Again, as a warning against exter- 
nalism in morality, as a plea for un- 


inner 


M wil 


derstanding the psychodynamics of sin 
and evil. rather than simply condemn-_ 
ing, this is good and needed ‘counsel. 
And the emphasis placed above on 
quality of sexual experience and 
orchestration tinds strong support in 
Cole’s insistence that ‘mature love is 
neither exclusive nor irresponsible” 
(305). And he adds: “Sexuality can- 
not be separated from the rest of life 
and made a thing in itself” (305). 


NCE MORE, however, Cole is so 
fearful lest we prefer a punitive 


to a therapeutic attitude toward sexual | 


irregularities, that he exaggerates one 
side of the situation. ‘Thus, it is true 


that “the restoration of personal integ- | 
rity is the goal toward which all of the 


teachings of Jesus point.” (306). But 
is there not something off-color in the 
statement: “Jesus evidently did not re- 
gard it as any.special virtue to refrain 
from adultery while inwardly _ filled 
with lustful desires and lascivious 
glances. He was no moralist, urging a 
wrestling match between reason and 
impure physical desire, with the bout 


always “fixed,” so that virtue tri- . 


umphs. It was not enough for him 
that will power should pin the 
shoulders of lust to the mat’ (306, 
307)? Does such a statement fit the 
one who struggled for forty-days in 
the wilderness or inspired. men. by his 
self-conquering attitude of will in 
Gethsemane ? 


6. Let us come closer to the real 
issue. Is it accurate to say: “Genuine 
inner integrity, with the accompanying 
ability to take existential anxiety into 
the self in full awareness and yet to go 
on in spite of it, can be achieved, from 
the Christian point of view, only on the 
basis of trust and love, the sine qua: 
non of redemption. But these are not 
to be acquired by effort ; they are given 
from beyond the self” (307) ? Is it not 
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an over-simplification to assert that 
“Man learns to trust and to love only 
as he encounters acceptance and affec- 
tion in his environment, whether as a 
child or as an adult” -(italics mine, 


307 ) 


What is happening here ? 
to.me that the psychodynamies of psy- 


choanaly sis which knows no doctrine. 
of free will, comes close to supplanting 


any emphasis on free will—lest life 
be conceived as.a “moralistic” struggle. 
I need not deny that 
fear,’ or that ‘when a man is able to 
accept himself because he is accepted 
from beyond himself, his new-found 
trust and love provide the ground 
whereon he can stand and face his 
anxiety” (308). But I must insist that 
a volitional choice ts involved even in 
accepting love. Is it not a fact that 


children and men often wi/l not accept 


themselves even when they are accepted 
beyond themselves? Here a_psycho- 
analyst might want to go behind such 
an act of willful negation and look for 


a cause of it—nor would I deny that 


other contributing causes might be 
found. But to find a cause for what 
Augustine called 


of free choice and will! Again, I would 
not for a moment deny that a person in 
a hostile environment might be kept 
from accepting himself. And who can 
deny that a man who, as Cole puts it, 
“knows that he is loved in spite of his 
failures and shortcomings, . . . can deal 
with his flaws in freedom” (310) ? But 


is it as simple a trigger-response situ-_ 


ation as this? Must a’ man not often 
will on his own part to trust those who 
offer him love? The initial act of faith 
is an act of will. This effort of will 


‘May indeed achieve better results if 
one has ground for believing that he 


will not be dealt with only in terms of 
his failures. 


-sertion that the Christian 


It seems | 


“love casteth out. 


loved; 


-and_ capacities”’ 


“the turning of the 
will” means to deny the very existence 


F THIS position be termed moral- 
ism, I, for one, shall not shudder 
at the label. For it seems like a truer 
rendering of our actual experience, as 
well as consistent with Cole’s own as- 
“is not de- 
livered by his faith from his existen- 
tial anxiety, but he is enabled to go on 
in spite of it” (310). For 1f a man 
goes on, in spite of his anxiety, it 1s 
hecause he wills to trust the vision of 
love which beckons to him. The integ- 
rity which Jesus made central was that 
of a will to love even when one is not 
a will to accept the love of 
another graciously, and to accept the 
responsibility that love invites! 


7. One more comment on “‘moral- 
ism.” The picture of a “moralistic” 
man who tries to force himself to con- 
scious triumph over the irrational and 
sensuous aspects of his nature no doubt 
fits persons who, for good or bad rea- 
sons, simply have little insight into 
themselves. Such persons have devel- 
oped ideals which are in fact less than 
ideal, simply because they do not take 
adequate account of “important needs 
(312). But a man 
caught in this situation, who is told 
that the attempt to become virtuous 
against his wants, instead of by trans- 
forming them, is foredoomed to failure 
may well ask: “How do I get out of 
this situation? How do [I start trans- 
forming wants? Must I not (moralis- 
tically!) will to transform my orienta- 
tion and attitudes? Must I, at least 
until I get to this enviable state of 
“total integrity,” not struggle to sup- 


‘press some wants at the expense of 


others? Indeed, must I not will to go 
to the counselor or psychiatrist, must 
I not will to turn to God and then 
stay “with it” until I begin to find 
these wonderful changes you spe: ik of 
taking place in me? 


What I am pleading for here, in a 
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word, is for a focus which does not 
distort the many-sided process of be- 
coming a mature person or a mature 
Christian. To look down on human 
life from promontories which few, if 
any, human beings ever reach, and 
shout to the climbers that their strug- 
gle to higher heights is foredoomed to 
failure because they do not have the 
completely adequate motivation—this 
_can lead to the very despair which we 
need to avoid in climbing. And _ it 
would be irresponsible to urge them 
to climb unless we believe that there 
is an attitude of will for which they 
can be responsible whether or not their 
action toward others ever proceeds 
from deeper appreciation of them. 


While a society. in~ which people 
“protect” each other, not in love but 
in willed and reasoned precaution, is 
far from ideal (simply because it does 
not have the whole person in it), it 
might well be a half-way house to 
something better. It certainly is to be 
preferred to a society in which per- 
sons are so anxious to be good with the 
‘right motive that they become socially 
irresponsible. Obviously, I am pleading 
for both-and, not either-or. 


8. Finally, I am frankly puzzled by 
some of the conclusions which Cole 
feels are consistent with ‘measuring 
every human relationship by the touch- 
stone of love, a love which is genuine 
and mature, marked by emotional sin- 
cerity and social responsibility” (313). 
Cole is so anxious to make nothing 
but mature love the “plumb line,” he 
is so concerned lest we absolutize any 
particular means of satisfying this cri- 
terion, that he seems to espouse a com- 
plete relativity of means. Thus. he says 


that while the criterion of love points 


“strongly in the direction of monog- 
amy,” “there is some question 
whether its status as an absolute is 
justifiable” (313). My concern here 
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is not to suggest that there are no cir- 
cumstances in which polygamy would 
be justified. But it is to ask for a cri- 
terion by which we can know when 
we are “externally” living up to mature 
love and when we are not. This total 
emphasis against externalism and for 
inner sincerity either implies a guiding 
set of values it never articulates, or it 
leaves us blind, when taken seriously, 


as to what constitutes social responsi? 


bility. 


O BE concrete, Cole says:. “From 

the point of view of emotional sin- 
cerity and inner integrity, it is con- 
ceivable that one man should love sev- 
eral women in such a fashion that sex- 
ual relations between them would be 
consistent with mutual affection and 
respect, and a similar relationship be- 
tween one woman and several men 
seems equally feasible” (313). But 
what does “feasible”? mean? Does he 
mean that “greater personal growth 
and development” (to take values he 
actually cites on this page) is encour- 
aged by one man having several women 
and vice-versa? If so, we need to be 
told whether the mutual affection and 
respect would indeed be either lasting 
or qualitatively equal. To say, as he 
does, “There are many societies where 
the demands of social responsibility 
are adequately met by polygamous and 
polyandrous families,” (313) is to 
leave us asking: What do you mean by 
“adequately”? There is no doubt that 
in some societies, and in our own un- 
der certain conditions, polygamy would 
seem to be necessitated by the need 
for other values crucial to existence, 
but certainly not because polygamy 
protects the quality of affection and 
respect not only between the husband 
and wife but also within the family 
circle. 


The ethics of love needs to be sup- 
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ported, on the one hand, by an ade- 
quate emphasis on will, and by an ade- 
quate emphasis on the values by which 
we define the full meaning of love and 
the institutions which support it. This 
means, indeed, that we shall be careful 
not to absolutize any means. But it also 
means that we shall not shelve, as ex- 
ternal, conformity to a given norm of 
behavior when that protects the condi- 
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tions which will help personalities to 
be formed. Always, both inner motiva- 
tion ofa love enlightened by a reasoned 
sense of. values and a will to achieve 
the best our lives can realize at any 
given moment are essential to creative 
living, Such living is. circumspect 
without being conservative, for it gives 
up one “good” only as it can integrate 
it into a larger good. 


Discussion 


ROFESSOR Bertocci generously 
wonders whether his attitude is 


“not contentious cavil.”” He and I are, 
as he observes, very close together at a 


number of points. I have admired his 


Human Venture in Sex, Love, and - 


Marriage since its publication in 1948 
and have used it frequently with stu- 
dents. I am, I hope, ‘‘a stronger part- 
ner’ than even he seems to realize. 


There is, however, one important dif- | 


ference between us. He is an aspiring 


empiricist, while I unabashedly accept 


his characterization of my approach as 


_ “existentialist Christian.’’ He seems to 


feel that I am “looking at the facts in 
the light of one of (my) basic presup- 
positions, rather than testing those 
presuppositions by the facts.” He in- 
sists rather that “the way to know 
about sex is not so much through a 
prior metaphysical interpretation but 
by actual circumspect analysis,” and 
goes on to question the validity of -de- 
veloping a doctrine of man. first and 
then analyzing the parts of human ex- 
perience in its light. | 

This is to assume that there is some 
vantage point of observation of human 


experience which is entirely objective, 


without prior metaphysical presupposi- 
tions, a typical empiricist position. I 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE. 
Chaplain 
Williams College 


hasten to say that I agree, as I have 


tried to state on pp. 286-292 of my 
book, that every effort should be made 
to see the facts as they are and not as 
one would like them to be. The point 
at issue is whether it is in fact possible 
to view any part of human experience 
through glasses that are totally unbe- 
fogged. This is precisely the error of 
Dr. Kinsey and his associates, and of 
the authors Ford and Beach in their 
Patterns of Sexual Behaviour, the 1l- 
lusion that no value judgments what- 
ever lurk behind their purely scientific 
descriptions. Absolute neutrality about 
the important issues of life (of which 
sexuality surely is one) is an impossi- 
ble position, and, I would contend, an 
undesirable goal. Certainly, one ought 
not to allow his metaphysics to distort 
the empirical data, but no examination 
of experience occurs out of the con- 
text of an ontology of some sort or 


other. As I have tried to suggest, “the 


remedy does not consist in the futile 

effort to eradicate such a bias but in 

the frank admission of it.” (p. 289) 
This is the existentialist’s quarrel 
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with modern scientific imperialism, 
whether in psychology (behaviorism ) 
or in philosophy (logical positivism ) 
or the social sciences in general which 
try to abdicate all normative judg- 
ments in favor of statistical reporting. 
I am perfectly willing to admit that 


my standpoint as a Christian existen- 


tialist (or existentialist Christian ) may 
have colored my understanding of the 
facts of human sexuality, and [ stand 
entirely ready to accept correction on 
the basis of further evidence, but Pro- 
fessor Bertocci simply presents a dif- 
ferent metaphysic, not new facts. He 
and I can only confess our faith to one 
another. Each of us sees the same data 
from a different perspective. In the ab- 
sence of champion evidence, the field 
is open to all contenders. 


ERTOCCI'S article raises numer- 
ous specific questions which are 
worthy of answer. 


1. I admit that the generalization 
about positive and negative attitudes 
toward sex in Biblical and Hellenistic 


thought is perhaps “‘less than cautious,” . 


that there are bases for both negating 


and affirming viewpoints in both con- 


ceptions of man and of the cosmos. 
Polemics is a lethal chamber in which 
caution quickly perishes, and I plead 


guilty to overstating the case, though > 


I may advance in my defense the fact 
that popular misconceptions about the 
origin of the bias against sexuality in 
western civilization required a strong 
statement. 

[ cannot, however, be so agreeable 
with respect to the second of Bertocci’s 
statements in this section, specifically 
his assertion that I describe self-love 
as the source of human evil. Self-love 
is a highly ambiguous concept, as Til- 
lich has pointed out in his . Love, 
Power, and Justice, including self- 
affirmation, selfishness, and self-accep- 
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tance. Understood in the first and last 
senses, self-love is altogether legitimate 


and entirely necessary to full humanity, 


Only in the second sense its it a source 
of human evil, and there, as_ Erich 
Fromm has so discerningly indicated 
in Man For Himself, the problem is 
not too much self-love but too little. 
I should prefer to say that human evil 
springs from estrangement, which 
stands between anxiety as its root and 
self-centeredness as its branch. This is, 
incidentally, an analysis with consider- 
able empirical evidence to support tt. 


2. Professor Bertocci here misunder- 
stands my purpose and it may be that 
I am responsible for not making that 
more clear. In the discussion of the 
changes in sexual attitudes and _ prac- 
tices in the past few decades, I did not 
intend any suggestion that these 
changes were either good or bad. The 
account: was purely descriptive, and 
surely Bertocci would approve of that! 
The description may be inaccurate, but 
no blanket approval or disapproval of 
the current scene was included. Indeed, 
one major problem was_ explicitly 
singled out as a_ result of feminine 
emancipation, i.e., the increased de- 
mands on male sexual prowess. I did 
not say, as Bertocci seems to think, 
that the Christian who found his wife 
responsive thought the less of her. | 
was simply commenting on the Victor- 
ian era, as [| understand it, in the most 


- general way. There was no implication 


that the new: state of affairs renders us 
“necessarily better off.” (Bertocci) | 
agree entirely that the Christian should 
not change his emphasis on quality 
merely in the light of prevailing prac- 
tice, and I said as much in the whole 
section entitled “Christianity and_ the 
Facts of Life’ in Part Three. 


3. This section represents the heart 


of the matter. Bertocci here accuses 


me of looking at.the facts in the light 


of 
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of my basic presuppositions, and fail- 
ing to test the latter: with the former. 
My characterization of the falsity of 
any interpretation of sex as intrinsical- 
ly evil is disallowed on either Biblical 


or psychoanalytic grounds, but admit- 


ted. on the basis that “no impartial 
analysis of human experience has found 
it to he otherwise.” What, may I ask, 


is an impartial analysis of human ex- 


perience? The answer is, I presume, 
one which agrees with Dr. Bertocci. 
The whole¢Oriental tradition of asceti- 
cism and world-denial, with its accom- 


-panying negation of sex, is, of course, 


partial and biased. But what possible 
justification has any westerner for as- 
suming, on empirical grounds, that his 
understanding is truer to the facts? 
One does not begin his analysis of any 
aspect of human. experience de novo, 
building his interpretation out of the 
whole cloth of his observations. Every 
experience exists in the center of a 
a milieu in- 
fluenced by culture, temperament, etc. 
No mere accumulation of facts, how- 
ever exhaustive, will ever yield a single 
value judgment. Here an impassable 
gulf is fixed between the realms. of 
the pure and the practical reason. 


O FAR as the valuation of the 
proper place of sex is concerned, 


Bertocci and I are entirely agreed, 


though we use different terms to 


describe it. He writes of normative sex: 


as a means of saying “I love you,” of 
dedication to the fulfilment of person- 
to-person relations, while I have used 
Martin Buber’s category of an I-Thou 


encounter, supplemented by a discus- 


sion of the difference between mature 
and infantile love, but I can see no 
essential disagreement. Bertocci’s con- 
centration on Part Three of my book 
has, it would seem, obliterated his read- 


ing of chapter one, which contains (on 


quisite to 
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pp. 21-28) the assertion “Sex so used 
(that is, when it does not express com- 
munity) is destructive and corrosive.” 
It may be that I am interpreting the 
proper place of sex’ from the psycho- 
analytic point of view (and if this be 
treason, make the most of it!) but 
surely Bertocci is unfair to the Freud- 
ians in accusing them of failure to af- 
firm the many rooms of life. I can 


find in psychoanalytic literature no such 


dualism as he describes between the 
reduction of sexual tension and the 
whole of personal life. Only a small 
minority of analysts would disagree 
with Bertocci that all functions of hu- 
man beings (including the sexual) 
must be directed toward the fulfilment 
of person-to-person relations if those 
functions are to serve their true pur- 
posé. Not even Freud stated that re- 
duction ‘of sexual tension is a prere- 
“normality,” regarding the 
means of achieving such a reductsa 
with indifference. 


4. I would deny that “the existential- 
ist interpretation of the essential sin of 
man” blinds me to the empirical situa- 
tion. On the contrary, I find ample. 
empirical verification (especially in. the 
findings of the depth psychology) for 
the existentialist view of the human 
situation, 
either conscious or 
would not disagree with Bertocet's 
genetic account, that much anxiety 
springs from the dilemma created by 
the necessity of choosing between. 
seeming goods; nor would I deny that 
a sophisticated theological analysis 1s 
irrelevant to the child or adolescent. 
But Bertocci’s description is a little too 
simple. Small children reveal (in em- - 
pirical studies) considerable anxiety 
about death and about sex. Freud him- 
self in his later years revised his initial 
hypothesis that anxiety is the result 
of repression, recognizing that anxiety 


unconscious. | 
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is there to begin with and causes the 
repression. 7 


There is, it seems to me, something 
primal about anxiety, something basic- 
ally human, and no aspect of lite 
escapes its coloration. Sexual aberra 
tions are to be understood as distor- 
tions produced by anxiety, as are other 
deviations from self-fulflment and 
creative inter-personal relations. The 
“health” or “maladjustment” of a per- 
sonality is measured very largely in 
terms of the amount of anxiety to be 
found and the ways in which it is 
handled. This is not abstract ontolog- 
ical speculation, but psychoanalytic 
findings based on clinical observation. 
Bertocci obviously regards some of 
those findings with distaste, though I 
must say that he appears also to mis- 
understand some of them. Does he 
prefer the more “empirical” approach 
of Dr. Kinsey or the Messrs. Ford and 
Beach? If so, he is surrendering that 
which most concerns him: the personal 
dimension of sex, for these eminent 
scientists have no concern for qualita- 
tive analysis. They only count the 
number and variety of sexual ‘“‘con- 
tacts,” wrapping white rats and human 
beings into the same bundle. 


N THESE terms Bertocci is quite 

right that sex is neither to be “af- 
firmed” or “negated.” It is simply one 
more human activity to be studied 
without respect to valuation at all. But 
the moment he raises the question of 
the effects of sex as creative 
munity or disengagement or disillu- 
sionment, he introduces a non-empiri- 
cal factor of value. I do not contend 
that sex is to be affirmed on the basis 
of a detached and dispassionate survey 
of the data but on the basis of one’s 
faith in the essential goodness of crea- 
tion. A belief in the distinction between 
essence (Creation) existence 


conl- 
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~(Fall) is not born of empirical obser- 


vation, but it may be nourished and 
gain in stature at the breast of sucha 
foster-parent. No existentialist denies 
the value of experience. He only re- 


‘fuses to limit the meaning of that term 


to that which is universally demon- 
strable and communicable, insisting 
that his own private experience must 
be heeded also. 


I cannot agree that “the sexual urge 
is mm itself (italics mine) a strong in- 


-vyitation to use another human_ being 


as a means to one’s end.” This may be 
true under the conditions of existence 
(distortion, estrangement, anxiety ) but 
it does not belong to the essence of sex 
as a fact of creation. My Biblical orien- 
tation prohibits my taking a neutralist 
view of sex or of any other aspect of 
the created order. Professor Bertocci 
would doubtless contend that such an 
erientation blinds one to the true 
reality, but I would insist that it il- 
lumines and expands the vision rather 
than contracts it. ; 


5. 6, and 7. Here Bertocci himself 
declares that he is pleading for both/ 
and rather than either/or, and I hearti- 
ly concur. This is a question of empha- 
sis rather than essential disagreement. 
Both the ‘“‘moralist” and the 
nomian” seek the same goal—the ful- 
filment of the individual in love. The 
problem is one of method, whether 
the best results are achieved by moral 
exhortation, by appeals to the “will,” 
or by a process of acceptance and in- 


sight, wherein the self-defeating, anti- 


social behavior patterns wither away 
as strategies which are no longer neces- 
sary. I least of all am _ shouting to 
climbers from any higher promontory 
and I am certainly not seeking to dis- 


courage anyone whose motivation 1s 


not completely adequate. My under- 
standing of human sin is such_ that 
“there just ain’t no such animal!” as 
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the farmer said of the giraffe. Of 
course, the will is involved in a decision 
to seck therapeutic help, a volitional 
choice enters into what Tillich has 
called “the courage to accept accep- 
tance.” 


I have no desire to set up any moral- 
istic straw man and then set a polem- 
ical match to him. All that I am try- 
ing to do is to point out the futility, 
indeed the actual harm of direct ap- 
peals to will power to overcome be- 
havior patterns which obviously serve 


an important reparative function in the 


total personality structure. Any indi- 
vidual who is undergoing therapy must 
exert considerable effort on the basis 
of his new insights, but “without those 
insights’ his energy is simply suppress- 
ing one set of symptoms which will 
quickly be replaced by another set. All 
too often ministerial offices are con- 
fined to homiletic scolding and urging 
without the essential element of in- 


sight and understanding. 


O ONE. would deny that a 

troubled human being must first 
will to ask for help. This ‘“‘surrender,’ 
whether to a psychiatrist or to God 
isa complex process which is very little 
understood. I am a little amused that 
Professor Bertocci quotes Augustine 
in support of his position, 


that “the turning of the will” was ut- 
terly impossible apart from the activity 
of prevenient grace! It seems to me 


that Bertocci is closer to Pelagius in 


this discussion. The question of “free 
wil” and = whether psychoanalysis 
knows any such doctrine is so involved 
as to require a far lenethier treatment 
than present space permits. But if Ber- 
toccl is an indeterminist, as he seems 
tobe in his ringing affirmation of “free 
choice and will,” then I must man the 
barricades against him. 


confused and corrupted by sin.” 


since the 
‘Bishop of Hippo was quite certain 
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‘The Augustine-Calvin-E line 
here is a profounder reading of the 
human situation than that of Pelagius 
—Erasmus—Wesley. It so happens 
that psychoanalytic psychodynamics 
support the former position, which per- 
haps explains part of Bertocci’s antag- 
onism toward it. This is- not to say 
that. self-determinism does not play an 
important role in both Christian ortho- 
doxy and psychotherapy as against a 
mechanistic view of human. behavior. 
However, the dimension of the uncon- 
scious (which includes “grace’’) car- 


‘Ties far greater weight than conscious 


volition. 


8. Once again the anti-nomian and 
the moralist lock horns. I admit the 
dangers of the relativist position, that 
it may appear irresponsibly casual 


with respect to important social bul- 


warks: But I must agree with Brunner 
that “above all ‘orders,’ even above 
the order of Creation, stands the will 
of God, which here and now requires 
nothing of me save that I shall meet 
my neighbor in the spirit of respon- 
sible love. But no universal law can 
anticipate what this means in a world 
(The 
Divine Imperative, the Letterworth 
Press, London, 1937). 


The dynamic will of God may, on 
occasion, result in “‘a teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical,’ may require the 
violation and destruction of accepted. 
moral institutions. I do not advocate 
‘shelving, as external, conformity to a 
given norm of behavior when that pro- 
tects the conditions which will help 
personalities to be formed.” On the 
contrary, I strongly*support such con- 
formity. It cannot, however, be allowed 
to become an absolute, an end in itself. 


‘The only absolute is love, the triangle 


between God-neighbor-self, and any 
concrete translation of that absolute 
into action must always be relative, 
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The minister becomes a counselor by virtue of 
his profession, and not by seeking out this 


specialized area of work. 


The Minister as Counselor 


N THIS article I hope to make some 

observations, based upon both per- 
sonal experience and reading, concern- 
ing the phase of the minister's work 
known as counseling. I hope, moreover, 
to chart a course which will help us steer 
between the reefs of being unhelptul 
through lack of knowledge or under- 
standing, and the opposite shoal of be- 
coming over-involved in counseling, to 
the injury of one’s other ministerial 
functions. | shall try throughout to make 
clear the distinction between what I 
know as well-authenticated fact, and 
what I hold very strongly as my opinion. 

First of all, the minister becomes a 
counselor by virtue of his profession, 
and not by seeking out this specialized 
area of work. Counseling is roughly a 
Protestant equivalent of the Roman 
Catholic confessional. It is a recognition 
by the parishioner that the church—and 
the men who serve it—have a judgment 
and sympathy which can be respected, 
and which can help them in some of the 
torments and troubles of their lives. 


It may be that the young minister in 
his first settlement, fresh from theo- 
logical school, will not have many peo- 
ple seeking counsel. He may hear of 
their troubles only through neighbors, 
and never directly. He cannot do effec- 
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uve counseling—I believe—unless the 
person concerned comes directly to him. 
Many authorities disagree on this point, 
but I defend it both in principle and in 
practice. | 

Later, in his second parish, either be- 
cause of his increased maturity, or be- 
cause of a difference in the habits of the 
community, the minister may notice that 
people are beginning to drop into his 
home or church study, to talk about 
themselves. He is then doing counsel- 
ing. As soon as this relationship begins, 
he ought to decide certain important 
things about his work. 

He ought to decide how much he 
knows about the field of courtseling, and 


how he is going to prepare himself to 


meet people’s needs in this area. Fur- 
ther, he needs to decide whether he is 
going to make a-primary effort of coun- 
seling, or accept it only as it is initiated 
hy the people. I think this question 1s 
important in view of many articles by 
ministers advocating that every one of 
us set up an organized procedure with 
weekly consultations with troubled peo- 
ple. The techniques advocated range 
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THE MINISTER AS COUNSELOR: 


from that of the psychoanalyst to the 
dinical psychologist, with his battery of 
personality tests. | have always been a 
frm dissenter from this view of minis- 
terial counseling. The minister is not, 


and cannot be, an ecclesiastical psychi- 


atrist. 


S A clergyman, a man has many 
and varied duties and exacting re- 
Counseling is but one 


sponsibilities. 
The minister can- 


among many duties. 


not afford to use his time in regular 


weekly counseling hours, seeing certain 
parishioners in treatment week after 
week. Moreover, the minister is, at best, 
a fringe worker in this field of psycho- 
therapy—the comparison with <a first- 


aid worker, or a medical corpsman, sug- 


gests itself—and is no more entitled to 
take over the full responsibilities of a 
psychiatrist than a pharmacist is en- 
titled to take over the responsibilities of 
the physician. We want to avoid being 
well-intentioned charlatans! 


There is an additional risk—to the 
minister and his effectiveness—in mak- 


ing counseling a calculated form of reg- . 


ular treatment. In psychotherapy there 


is the phenomenon called transference. 


The patient casts the physician, or other 
therapist, in a role representing a per- 
son with whom his childhood relation- 
ships were troubled. All the emotions 
evoked by verbalizing the feelings as- 
sociated with early experiences tend to 
make the patient live through that peri- 
od again. The love, the hatred, the fear, 
or whatever emotion was associated 
with the person and the experience 
being re-lived, attaches to the counselor, 
or therapist. The psychiatrist, as a train- 
ed and skilled physician, is equipped to 
handle this transference in a way that 
benefits the patient. The psychiatrist 


knows when and how to bring the trans- 
ference to an e1 nd when the patient is 
ready. 


The minister could, no doubt, learn 
the essential techtiiqtes to enable him to 
deal constructively with the patient’s 
transference, at least from the patient's 
point of view. But let us look, for a 
moment, at the minister’s role as a 
church leader. He is not solely the thera- 
pist for a number of patients or coun- 
selees. He is also the leader of an or- 
ganized group, to which the counselee 
belongs. He is the preacher on Sunday. 
His work is partly directed toward in- 
volving people in durable. and fruitful | 
relationships with one another, through 
the instrumentality of the organization 
he leads. Therefore, a possible negative 
attitude toward him on the part of a 
counselee, brought about as a result of 
the clinical relationship of intensive 
counseling, seems to me to involve a 
risk the minister cannot willfully as- 
sume. Either a love- or hate- -relationship 
would jeopardize all the minister's other 
work .with a person, and could even 
poison the minds of many parishioners 
who did not understand the meaning, or 
the cause of the counselee’s feelings. . 


ro BE sure, the clergyman going 
about his ordinary duties neces- 
sarily calls forth unconscious feelings 
and responses from. his parishioners. 
Because of his role as a a person of au- 
thority, they will cast him in the more 
intimate role of father anyway, and 


then go on to treat him as they would 


like to treat their own father—but do 
not dare! Nevertheless, the minister in. 
the pulpit is fulfilling his professional 
duty, and the risk of calling forth an 
undesirable response is’ one he 
scarcely avoid. The minister doing the 
work of a psychiatrist, on the other 
hand, is playing with dynamite, and 
ought to take warning. 

Perhaps I seem to labor this one point 
overmuch. If I do, it is in reaction to 
the attitude of many ministers who in- 
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sist that we ought to be substitutes tor 


the psychiatrist. I am strongly con-- 


vineed that the minister's part in the 
community mental health picture is of 
a somewhat different nature. Let us go 
on to consider what that part may be. 
We know -that people in emotional 
trouble are going to consult the minister 
anyway, and jor several reasons, First, 
he is available. The parishioner knows 
where he lives, and can usually: reach 
him without an appointment, before the 


sudden impulse passes. The minister 1s 


trusted. He represents a benevolent au- 
thority in the community, and 1s often a 
personal friend of the troubled person, 
as well. He is considered wise (and he 
should be ) : well-educated (and he usu- 
ally is): and the representative of a 
God of love and mercy (by persons who 


have thought through the implications _ 


of their theology ). \loreover—and this 
fact may be the most important—the 


mumnister is the resource many peo-— 


ple know for consultation in_ their 
troubles. 

Generally speaking, people do not 
know how to find a psychiatrist. A good 
many general practitioners of medicine 


do not refer a patient to one except for 


an obvious psychosis. A general prac- 
titioner in my community told me so 


once when he asked me to visit a patient 


of his (and a parishioner of mine) with 
symptoms of depression. [ asked if he 
ever referred a patient in such circum- 


stances to a psychiatrist—a procedure — 


which would have seemed to me some- 
what taore customary than a referral 
to a clergyman. But his attitude seemed 
to retain the now outmoded stereotype 
of the psychiatrist as a doctor for the 
insane. 

There are people who would know 
how to find a psychiatrist, but who share 
the view of the physician already men- 
tuioned, regarding the psychiatrist as a 
mysterious ‘“‘head-shrinker”’ 


with 


March 


pointed beard, a Viennese accent, a 
hypnotic eve, and a passion for relieving 
patients of their cash. And as for the 
psychiatric social caseworkers found in 


our suburban and urban comununities: 


through the Red Feather Family Servy- 
ice Association, not one parishioner in 
one hundred would be likely to know 
about that phase of Red Feather service. 

The minister needs to know the re- 
sources of his community in the mental 


health field. A valuable part of his 


counseling activity may consist in mak- 


ing the proper referral for the particu- 


lar problem, and in assisting the coun- 
selee to get the help he needs... This 


function, in my view, is more in keeping 


with the minister's limitations of skill 
in this field,.and his variety of duties. 
than the function of dispensing amateur 
(even if advanced amateur) psychiatric 
service ! | 


UT we move ahead of our story. 
~The person comes first to see the 
minister, and tells him about histroubles. 
What kinds of trouble is he likely to 
have? Here we get into every conceiva- 
ble phase of human conduct, every hv- 
man. emotion, every normal and _ ab- 
normal relationship we can_ possibly 
imagine. And with how many of these 
problems are we equipped to deal: 
Equipped or not, we have no choice but 
to take such remedial action as we cat. 
Counseling is our first-aid in such 
emergencies. What do we do in the 
counseling relationship? How do we 
help the person. to work out his 
difficulty 
First of all, we listen. The troubled 
person has something to get off his chest. 
He needs to talk, and talk, and talk 
And this talking may evoke strong emo 
tions in him. He may cry ; he may clenc 
his fists and tell of his anger agains 
somebody ; he may squirm and twist ut 
comfortably because he is making 2 
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don’t you: 
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painful, though voluntary, confessional. 
Then again, he may just talk, compul- 
sively, repetitiously, in circles, and 
around Robin Hood’s barn. He is try- 
ing to do two diametrically opposed 
things at once: hé is trying to ¢e/l, and 
trying to conceal, at one and the same 
time. | | 

The minister's response’to the talking 
of the counselee is to listen and to make 
the kind of reply that reflects rather 
than comments upon the feelings the 


counselee has. On the important skill 
of reflecting the feelings, Seward. Hilt- 


ner’s book, Pastoral Counseling, has ex- 
cellent casework material, and also a 
discussion of the meaning and purpose 
of reflecting. There are many good 
books in the field of pastoral counseling ; 
and there is also the magazine PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, which helps the 
minister to improve his work with peo- 
ple in trouble. 

A few observations on stills are 
in order here. Old-fashioned counsel- 
ing, like old-fashioned child-rearing, 


often took the line that the feelings of 


the counselee were not real, or that they 


ought to be suppressed in favor of some | 


more acceptable feelings. Examples: 
“Oh, don’t cry, now! Things can’t be 
that bad. Brace up and smile.” To re- 
flect the person’s grief would be more 
genuinely comforting, and would accept 
him as a real person, with real feelings. 
Example: “I can understand your feel- 
ing’ sad about that. That's certainly a 


hard thing to bear.” In the emotion. of 


anger, a traditional treatment might be : 
“Oh no, you really don’t hate your sis- 
ter, do you, now? You really love her, 
isn’t that so?” A more enlightened treat- 
ment of the feeling of anger would be: 
“You really feel strongly about her, 
?” Note that the counselor 
does not express approval or disap- 
proval. He takes what. the counselee 


gives him, and he accepts it. It is real, 


to the extent at least that it shows how 
the counselee feels. Reflecting mani- 
fests the counselee as a real person, with 
emotions as well as thoughts. And it is 
a sad truth that this accepting attitude 
is entirely too rare in the normal chan- 
nels of our society. 

This process of accepting, of reflect- 
ing without moralizing, is related to the 


process of psychoanalysis. It is precisely 


at this point that moralists and theo- 
logians have challenged. the Freudian 
method, which accepts the person and 
his feelings as real. It is this point of 
accepting the person that has.led to the 
canard that the analyst advises his pa- 
tients to cast away all their inhibitions, 
sexual and otherwise. The fact is that 


no reputable analyst or psychiatrist ever 


advised his patient to get rid of his in- 
hibitions. The analyst has, instead, ac- 
cepted all the patient’s unwholesome 
fantasies, his forbidden wishes, his un- 
acceptable impulses, as part of the per- 
son, part of the self. The entire process 
of analysis is the effort to make the 
patient take his whole self into his con- 
scious personality, and know it for what 
it is. By knowing what goes on in his 
emotional life, he is better-able to con- 
trol his impulses and channel them into 
socially acceptable ways. 


T IS well for us to add that the 

process of analysis is not directed 
toward adjusting the patient—at least 
not in the way this term is often used. 
Instead of trying to adjust the patient 
to his environment—which may be a 
bad environment, not deserving of hav- 
ing anything or anybody adjusted to it 
—the object of analytic therapy is to 
adjust the patient to himself! He is led 
to accept and love himself as a valid 
human being. His battles against his 
environment can then become real 
battles, reasonable and conscious battles 


against real evils, and not merely sym- 
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bols of old childhood battles being 
fought over and over again in the pa- 
tient’s unconscious. 

- Such neurotic satisfactions are substi- 


tute satisfactions, and usually paintul. - 


The patient nevertheless comes to love 
them because they constitute a line of 
defense for his ego, and they shield him 
from facing the real issues. Hence one 
form of resistance to psychotherapy is 
often the well-worn excuse: “It will 
take away my fighting edge. It will make 
me a well-adijusted vegetable.’ What 
the person means is: Psychotherapy 
may disabuse me of my illusion that I 
am a brave, fighting crusader, and may 
reveal to me the truth I am trying to 
escape, namely, that in fighting the au- 
thority of society, big business, the 
army, or whatever, I am really fighting 
back against my father, who used to 
push me around.” 


Although these observations may 


seem tangential to the main subject, | 
make them in the knowledge that there 
are always questions concerning the 
basic assumptions that underlie the very 
process of counseling. In any group 
there will be someone to challenge the 
purpose and method of counseling, 
which is, after all, a procedure develop- 
ed out of the method and findings of 
Freud. 

Going back, now, to where we left 
the minister, he is listening, and he is 
reflecting : that is, he is accepting what 
he hears as the real picture of what the 
-counselee teels. Not condoning wrong- 
doing, he yet allows the counselee to be 
his own judge and jury. The minister 
helps him by serving as a mirror in 
whom the counselee may gain insight 


and self-understanding—or, at the very — 


least, the comfort of having been ac- 
cepted for an hour as a valid human 
being. | 

The minister as counselor needs a 
good deal of self-understanding, too. No 
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matter how intellectually sound he may 
be in all the theoretical aspects of coun- 


seling, he may nevertheless find himself 
being emotionally triggered by some 
counselee’s problem. He may identify 


with the feelings of the counselee to 


such an extent that he loses his effective- 
ness by being involved. He may over- 
react—along with the counselee—and 


he may take sides because his own emo- 


tions have been drawn into the situation. 
Most of us do this kind of thing from 
time to time, out of our own weakness. 
But it is a condition to be guarded 


against. We do not help people by en- — 


tangling ourselves in their problems. 
Objectivity and impartiality, far from 
lacking in warmth, are what the coun- 
selee needs to strengthen his own 
resources. | 


OW WE proceed to the point at 

which the interview ends. Some- 
how the counselee is courteously dis- 
missed from the study or parsonage. (1 
am personally weak in this department. 
In terminating interviews, I find my- 
self at the mercy of the counselee!) 
What happens afterward ? Chances are, 
the counselee is back within a few days 
or weeks, and there is a second session. 
I urge, however, that there be no mak- 
ing of appoimtments for regular visits !* 
To do so constitutes arranging to do 
psychotherapy. To be available for 
dropping in is quite another matter, or 


even to make a specific appointment for 


a mutually agreeable time. 

If interviews are sought repeatedly, 
and if the problem seems to be deep- 
seated, rather than circumstantial, I 


make it my practice to try to refer the 


counselee to a social agency or psy- 


*For a further discussion of this point, see 
the Consultation Clinic in this issue, “Should 
the Minister Make Weekly Appointments?” 
by Mr. Bletzer, with comments by Dr. Ernest 
FE. Bruder. 
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chiatrist for regular treatment. This 
task is difficult and delicate because we 
are here stirring up the counselee’s 
deepest anxieties. ‘““Am I crazy?’ he 


wonders. “Does the parson think I’m off - 


my rocker ?” 


But if the minister has done good 
counseling, the person is not too severe- 
ly shocked by the suggestion of referral. 
It has perhaps been tactfully hinted to 


him that this counseling process is simi- 


lar to what the psychiatrist does, and 
that the psychiatrtst 1s the real expert 
in this field. Thus can the minister estab- 
lish his correct (in my opinion) role as 


the first-aid man, or as the bridge to. 


the mainland. 


Psychotics are likely to prove most 
resistant to referral, although not all of 


them are, depending upon the kind and 


degree of their illness. The garden 
variety of neurotic—which includes all 
of us, to some extent!—is conscien- 
tiously looking for help when he seeks 
out the minister. He may have been 
through the ‘‘smile-and-lift-yourself- 
by-your-bootstraps” books on psychol- 
ogy, or he may have even read the com- 
petent works in the field of psychology 
and psychiatry. He may be loaded with 
intellectual insight, but he hasn’t touch- 
ed his own problem because he cannot. 
When he figally admits to himself that 
he needs help—even from his minister 


—he has already broken through the 


crust of his problem of resistance. Fol- 


lowing a few interviews, he may be quite — 
ready to accept a referral to the social © 


worker or psychiatrist. 


The minister’s involvement does not 
end with referral, however. There may 
be further interviews with the coun- 
selee, or even consultation with the 
social worker, in for 
necessary further referral’ a 
psychiatrist. Social workers 
do not work for long with — 
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seated personality disturbances. 
minister needs to take into account 
the ability of the counselee to pay the 
regular fee of a psychiatrist, which in 
Greater Boston is usually $15 for the 
“50-minute hour.” If inability to pay 1s 
going to prevent needed treatment, the 
minister should know of clinics where 
outpatient psychiatric treatment is 
given. He should know whether or not 


the counselee can be accepted as a pa- 


tient without a waiting time of a year 
or more. : 


VEN if he succeeds in solving these 
problems, and establishing the 


troubled person in capable professional — 


care, the minister may still find himself 
called upon for supportive interviews. 


Sometimes the warm, personal relation-- 


ship of the parish minister to church 
member is needed in addition to objec- 
tive professional treatment. I have be- 
come so uneasy about this role that I 
have asked a psychiatrist whether this 
kind of interview should be discouraged. 
His reply was that no harm is done if 
the minister is careful to prevent the 
counselee from diluting his work with 
the psychiatrist by splitting his confes- 
sions or revelations between the doctor 
and the minister. Some people seem to 
need additional time for verbalizing, for 
“ventilating” their troubled personality. 
The minister can serve as standby aid. 
When he knows that the counselee is in 
treatment with a psychiatrist, the min- 


ister may justifiably ask, from time to 


time: “Have you taken this matter up 
with your psychiatrist?” Feelings of 
anger toward the psychiatrist, or feel- 
ings of attachment, are difficult for the 
patient to express to the person in- 
volved. It is absolutely necessary, for 
the satisfactory progress of his: treat- 
ment, that he do so, for these feelings 


The 


are important to the ie and 
hence the. therapy. 

The desire to help people ious 
counseling, and to understand them 
through the insights of depth psycholo- 
gy, enriches our ministry. It never dis- 
torts our view into a clinical attitude— 
a commonly expressed fear among 
clergymen. We do not think of people 
as “‘cases” because we understand the 
dynamics of their peculiar conduct. The 
reverse is true. We find ourselves better 
able to relate to people positively even 
when they show hostility toward us, be- 
cause we see them in the light of their 
full personality, with its weakness and 
its strength. We are often able to help 
the bitter and hostile people in our con- 
gregations merely by our open-hearted 


and warm acceptance of them in their 


most unlovable aspects! Expecting re- 
jection and dislike, they find themselves 
accepted as they are, and become strong: 
er people for it. 


It is in such ways that our ministry 
tends to.come under the total view of 
our concern with counseling. The in- 
sights of depth psychology pervade our 
preaching, our parish calling, our work 
with committees, and all our adminis- 
trative tasks. Mental health comes to be 
a frame of reference in every aspect of 
our work, and properly so, I think. For 
the goal of mental health is the freeing 
of the individual from the crippling 
effect of negative feelings that shut out 


_love. Rising from self-abasement to 


self-respect, or its synonym, self-love, 
the human being can begin to relate lov- 
ingly to his fellow-creatures. Psychiatry 
recognizes love as the basis of healthy 
personality, as the healing force in emo- 


tional illness. Religion recognizes love. 


as the very core of being: God is love! 
At this point the two disciplines—reli- 
gion and psychiatry—meet and give mu- 
tual support in their common endeavor 
to improve the well-being of man! 
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Change in attitudes of acceptance toward others 
can come about only through change in attitudes 
toward self. 


The Relationship of Self -Acceptance and 
Self- -Respect to Acceptance of and 
Respect. for Others 


Introduction by 
R. ROGERS 
Professor of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 
'T is with some hesitancy on the part 
of the editor and myself that we offer 
to the readers of this journal a research 
study such as the present article by Dr. 
Sheerer. It is recognized that the ma- 
jority of the readers are neither psy- 
chologists or scientists. Yet, many of 
them might welcome, from time to time, 
a report of a research investigation, 
couched in relatively non-technical 
terms, in which the findings. have real 
relevance to the thinking and practice 
of the religious worker. Dr.. Sheerer’s 


_ summary of her study seems to meet 
these qualifications. It gives a good pic- 
‘ture of one of the current attempts to 
make an objective analysis of the fluid. 
’ process of psychotherapy. Its findings 


must be accepted with caution since the 
number of cases is small, and the tech- 


niques used are not as satisfactory or 


refined as those we could now bring to 


Reprinted from the “Journal of Consulting 
Psychology,” 1949, Vol. XIII, No. 3, (June) : 
169-175. Copyright by the American. Psy- 
chological Association, Inc., and reprinted by 
permission. 


ELIZABETH T. SHEERER 


Associate Professor 
State College 


bear upon the problem, so rapid has 
been the development of scientific tech- 
niques in this field. Yet Dr. Sheerer’s 
study is an illustration of the confidence, 
which a number of us feel, that even 


the subtle mysteries of interpersonal re- 


lationships will gradually be illuminated 
by the light of objective investigation. 
Even more important, her findings, if 
they are supported and confirmed by 
more comprehensive investigations, 
have a profound significance for the 
work of the church if it is seriously in- | 


terested in altering attitudes toward 


others. 

It is hoped that readers of PAsTorAL 
PsycHoLocy will freely express their 
feelings about the inclusion of an article 
of this sort in the journal. Is it resented 
as Inappropriate, ignored as too techni- 
cal, or welcomed as a factual basis of 
thinking ? | 

Cart R. ROGERS 
BSERVATION and clinical ex- 


perience have led many psycholo- 
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sists to the belief that the individual's 
concept of himself is of the utmost im- 
portance for an understanding of the 
dynamics of personality development 
and'adjustment. Also, there 1s some ob- 
jective evidence to support this behet. In 
a study of fourteen nondirective coun- 
seling cases—seven successtul, four un- 
successful, and three doubttully success- 
ful—Raimy investigated that “aspect of 
the seli-concept revealed by a study of 
the relation between the seli-evaluation 
uttered by clients in psvchotherapeutic 
interviews and the immediate outcome 
of treatment at the end of the last in- 
terview. In comparing the incidence 
of positive, negative and ambivalent selt 
reierences in the successtul and the un- 
successtul cases he tound distinet dit- 
ferences between the two groups. In 
successtul cases the positive self refer- 
ences increased in frequency toward the 
end of therapy while the negative and 
ambivalent seli references decreased. 
In these cases the final interview show- 
ed an almost complete lack of negative 
and ambivalent self reference. This was 
Hot true of the unsuccessful cases. Thus 
Kaimy s data seemed to point to change 
in the seli concept as a significant fac- 
in psychotherapy. 

The present study 1s concerned not 
merely with an investigation of the tone 
or valence of the client's self reference 


in successful counseling but. also with ~ 


the changing content of the seli concept. 


The Problem 


seiure formulating an hypothesis a 
preliminary study was made of three re- 


corded counseling cases, in which only’ 
one question was kept in mind: What 


is the chent saying that contributes to 
a picture of his total personality at cach 
step along the way, irom his own point 
of view? The client statements which 
provided the clearest answers to this 
question in each case seemed for the 


M arch 


most part to tall under tive headings: 


(1) statements relating to the problem 
ot choice of standards for behavior ; (2) 
statements showing whether the client 
sees himself or others as responsible for 
his behavior, for the origin and solution 
of his problems: (3) statements relat- 
ing to a philosophy: of life: (4). self- 
evaluative comments; (5) evaluative 
comments about other persons. 

The client statements which fall ur- 
der these headings seemed to: describe 
two things: the degree to which_ the 
client accepts and respects self and the 
degree to which he accepts and respects 
other persons. Also, there was an ap- 
parent relationship between the kinds 
of attitudes expressed toward self and 
the attitudes expressed. toward others. 
This point can be illustrated with a 
statement made by one client in her fifth 
counseling interview : 

It’s strarige, I always expect so much of 
myself, and so little of other people, I 
don’t know why that is. Actually, they're 
synonymous. If you throw yourself away 
on everything, vou're just as liable to 
exploit someone else. And the basic self- 
respect that you must have, that follows 
logically .... you can't disregard your 
own personality and accept anyone else 
....1’m just beginning to realize that. I 


never .... had any regard for myself at 
all. Put myself out to terrific extremes, 


a 


myself as practically worthless. 
just need to realize that deep underneath 
that’s what I must have done to everyone. 


Krom the preliminary study this hy- 
pothesis evolved: There is a positive 
correlation between the extent to which 
an individual expresses acceptance of 
‘and respect for self and the extent to 
which he expresses acceptance of and 
respect. for others. 


The First Step: Definitions 


The concepts to be studied were de- 
fined operationally with the aid of four 
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judges on the basis of a study of eval- 


ative attitudes toward self and others 
in successful counseling cases other than 
those involved in this. study. Clinical 
analysis indicated that the following 
definitions appeared to represent the 
end point, or extreme, of the examples 
of acceptance of self and the acceptance 
of others. 


DeyINITION OF SELF-ACCEPTANCE 
AND RESPECT 

1. Vhe individual who expresses ac- 
ceptance of and respect for self has in- 
ternalized certain values and principles 
which serve as a general guide tor be- 
havior. He relies upon this guide, rather 
than conventions or standards of other 
individuals. ( Note: This does not imply 
self-suthciency. Nor does it imply that 
the internalized values and principles 
are necessarily different from the con- 
ventions or standards of others. ) | 

2. He may modify his behavior in 
order to avoid trampling on the feelings 
or rights of others but he does not modi- 
fy his behavior out of irrational fear of 
the judgment of others. 

3. When he has acted on his own 


standards : 


a. if others pass judgment against 
him, although he may regret their re- 
action, he will not regret having acted 
on his own standards, nor will he aban- 
don his standards merely because. some- 


him. 
b. he does not exhibit a need to 
make excuses for his behavior. | 
c. he doves not condemn himself if 
to meet standards for behavior 
which others hold if these standards are 
not his own, even though others may 


condemn him. 


4. He does not worry or condemn 
himself if he causes others to react un- 
favorably toward him or pass judgment 


against him. 


one else has passed judgment against - 
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Self-Acceptance 


I remember an Edinburgh weaver who 
repeatedly offered his unusual prayer: 
“() God, help me always to keep a good 
opinion of myself.” It. would not be the 
right prayer for some people, but for 
those given to a fierce disparagement of 
themselves, it would be the right prayer 
to offer. Jesus told us to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, which involves a belief 
in ourselves, a picture of ourselves as 
loveable. If God loves us in the way 
Jesus reiterates over and over again in 
his words about the lilies and the spar- 
rows (Matt. 6:26) and in. his parables 
of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 
lost son (Luke 15), then to despise and 
overblame what God loves is to put our 
judgment of values above his.—LESLIE 
D. WEATHERHEAD, in Prescription for 
Anxicty (Abingdon Press) 


He feels equal as a person to 
others—neither .inferior nor superior. 
(Note: This is not to be confused with 
equality in specific abilities or achieve- 
ments. ) | 

He has faith in his capacity to cope 
with the problems that confront ‘him 
even though setbacks occur. 

. He does not question his worth as 
a person even if it seems to him that” 
do. 

He does not doubt that he is able 
to a to the welfare and satis- 
factions of others; i.e., he does not feel- 
that he is unable to contribute anything 


to anvone else at all. 


Y. When others criticize his behavior 
he evaluates the criticism objectively 
and does not become upset by it. 

10. He does not expect others to re- 
ject him regardless of how he behaves. 
( Note: This does not mean that he has 
the idea that others will accept him at 
all times. It means merely that he is not 
expecting others to reject indis- 
criminately whether he gives them any 
reason to reject him or not. ) 

11. When che fails something he 
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has attempted to do he does not think 
less well of himself as a person-or be- 
come panicky or despairing. 

12. He is not shy and self-conscious. 
( Note : Self-conscious as used here does 


not mean an awareness of his own 


values, motivations, the effect of his be- 
havior on others, etc. Rather than this 
enlightened self-consciousness. this item 
refers to self-consciousness which re- 
sults in shyness and inhibition in social 
relationship. ) 

13. He does not reject praise, recog- 
nition, a compliment, out of fear that 
he does not merit it. 

14. He does not regard himself as 
totally different from others, i.e., he 
does not regard himself as “queer” and 
generally abnormal in his reactions. 

15. He resists domination. 

16. He does not deny the facts of his 
experience nor try to overlook them. 

17. He assumes responsibility for 
making his own decisions and accepts 
the consequences of his behavior. 

18. a. He does not attempt to deny 
or distort the existence of any feelings, 
limitations, abilities, or good qualities 
that he sees in himself, but rather ac- 
cepts all. | 

b. If he recognizes in himself a 
feeling, a pattern of behavior that he 
does not like he sets about to change it 
instead of denying, disguising or con- 
doning it. 

19. He feels that his own ideas — 
plans are worthwhile. 

20. He does not feel guilty every time 
he spends money or time for recreation ; 
1.e., he does not feel that he has no right 
to, or is not deserving of pleasure or 
recreation. 


DEFINITION OF ACCEPTANCE OF AND 
Respecr For OTHER PERSONS 


1. The individual who expresses ac- 


ceptance and respect towards other per- 


sons does not reject, hate, dislike or pass | 


| judgment against others-when their be- 


havior or values seem to him to be in 
contradiction to his own standards or 
values. He grants others the right to 
their own beliefs, values, standards. 
2. In atempting to advance his own 
welfare: | 

a. He is careful not to mariage on 
the rights of others; 

b. He expresses regret when he is 
aware that his behavior has pened dif- 
ficulties for others. 

3. He does not deny the worth of 
others or their equality (as persons) 
with him. ( Note: This equality does not 
imply equality in regard to specific abili- 
ties or achievements.) He feels neither 
above nor below the people he meets. 

4. In making decisions he considers 
not only the potential effects on himself 
but also on others involved. 


5. He shows a desire not merely to 


avoid hurting others but _ to serve 
them. 

6. He takes an active interest in 
others and makes a positive effort to 
create mutually satisfying relationships 
with them. 

7. He neither dominates others nor 
assumes responsibility for them. 

8. He does not condemn others or 
feel defensive when they react unfavor- 
ably toward him or other persons. 

9. When he notices in another per- 
son things which are displeasing to him, 
or when he is aware of errors made by 
another person, he does not condemn 
that person or condone his behavior. 
Whatever is pleasing or displeasing to 
him in another person or that person’s 
behavior, he accepts him as he is. 

10. He learns to accept the opinions 


of others without ——— on them 


too much. 


The Second Step: The Scale 
Using the above definitions four 


judges rated on a 5-point scale 51 state-. 
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Lack of proper nutrition from your diet © 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now © 


is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience af- 
ter a strenuous season. By taking VITO- 


MINS #22. you help to guard against that 


tired, run-down feeling that often results 
from food deficiencies. Prepared in accord- 
ance with the strict specifications of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, VITOMINS 
$22 give you a vital dietary supplement 
becuuse they contain the important combina- 
tion of essential vitamins AND the minerals 


that contribute to healthy blood, bone and — 
tissue—-all in ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day 


can help you to overcome serious food defi- 


viencies ... help you secure the normal nu- 


 tritional supplements to guard your health 


all the year ’round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 
ingly low prices. | ; 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 


tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of satisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 
delay. 
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ments revealing some self evaluation 

and 30 statements revealing evaluative 

attitudes toward others, extracted from 
recorded client statements. 

Step one of the scale represents an 

_ expression oi a lack of acceptance and 

respect. Step five represents an expres- 


sion of acceptance and respect with no 


expression of a lack of them. The items 
on which a majority of judges agreed 
provided illustrations of the five scale 
points for each of the two scales. The 
following are examples of these 
illustrations : 


ILLUSTRATIONS Or THE Steps Or -THE 
“Se_F’ SCALE 


Step 1. “I haven't got what it takes to 
be a normally accepted person.” 

Step 2. “All the time with any group, 
I just have the expectancy that they're 
going to jump on my weak points... . 
and I don't assert myself. I have 
nothing to say because of a fear of con- 
demnation, of ridicule . . and what 


I'm looking for is release from this ina-_ 


bility or fright of just being a human 
being.” 

Step 3. “I think I’m seeing rather 
clearly now that most of the pain [ suf- 
fer is because I am no one. | am no one, 
and J am not following a pattern that 1s 
really me, but just a lot of patterns that 
people—alternative. me’s, do you see, 
and that’s not a very good way to be.” 

Step 4. “When you’re in a family 
where your brother has gone to college 
and everyone has a good mind, | wonder 
if itis right to see that J am as | am and 
I can't achieve such things. I’ve always 
tried to be what the others thought | 
should be but J am wondering whether 
J shouldn't just see that J am what I 


és 


step 3. “Well, Pye just noticed such 
a difference. { find that when |. feel 
things—even when feel hate-—1 don’t 


March 


care. | don t mind. | feel more free now. 
I don't feel guilty about things.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS Or THE Steps Or THE 
“OTHERS” SCALE 


Step 1. “I get so miserable, and — 
stand to hear her talk—Why ? And she’s 
so toohsh ...... and | keep saving to 
myself, ‘I’m embarrassed that. she’s so 
foolish.” I keep yelling at her and point- 
ing out to her where she’s inconsistent 
and the mistakes.” | 

Step 2. My mother is now a widow 
without any friends. [ll have to try and 
see 1f I can't get her into a better social 
situation. We have been preaching at 
her for a long time that she must get 
herself into a better social situ: ation, but 
I don't think she can.”’ 

_ Step 3. “I may have no patience with 
grownups, or little enough; I certainly 
have patience with children, with chil- 
dren and animals.” 


Step 4. “I believe that she is a rather 


selfish woman, and I can see her in a 
light possibly that would excuse her, 
maybe understand her better.”’ 

Step 5. “I can accept Evelyn and love’ 
her more. I suppose my reaction with 
Evelyn was really a violent case of re- 
jection which I didn’t realize. but now I 
do, and I accept her.” 


The Third Step: Reliability 

The reliability of the two scales and 
of each judge’s ratings were determined 
in the following manner. A sample of 
six: interviews was selected in such a 
way as to be essentially random in char- 
acter and yet include early, middle and 
late interviews. They contained 178 
items for rating on the “Self”? Scale and 
185 items for rating on the “Others” 
Scale. The investigator divided the 
chent statements in the interviews into 
units for rating, being careful not to: 
distort meaning when separating the 
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units, and using one complete client re- 
sponse as the unit wherever possible. 
Using the definition of the concept of 
acceptance of and respect for self and 
the illustrated “Self” Scale, the investi- 
gator and two other judges rated the six 


interviews working independently. The 


judges marked all units irrelevant to 
the scale as neutral, using the letter, 


Only items revealing the client's 
current attitudes toward self were as- 


signed scale values of 1, 2, 3,4 or 5. At 
least two out of three judges agreed 


—©93.8 per cent of the time. Where the 


judges did disagree there was a very 
narrow spread among the ratings. On 
only four items did any one judge’s rat- 
ing deviate by as much as two points on 
the scale from both other ratings. In 
rating the 178 units of the six interviews 
on the “Self”? Scale the investigator 
agreed with at least one other Judge 
83.7 per cent of the time. 

Using the definitions of acceptance of 
and respect for others and the illus- 
trated “Others” Scale, the investigator 
and two different judges followed a sim- 
ilar procedure in rating the six inter- 
views on the “Others” Scale. At least 
two out of three judges agreed 91.4 per 
cent of the time. Where the judges did 
disagree in their ratings, there were 


nine items on which one rating deviated | 
_ by as much as two scale points from 


both other ratings. In rating the 185 
items on the “Others’ 


judge 84.3 per cent of the time. 

A sixth judge, whose judgments on 
four of the experimental interviews 
agreed with at least one of the three 
original judges’ “Self” Scale ratings 
77.8 per cent of the time, was used for 


some of the rating of the ten electrically 


recorded counseling cases which consti- 
tute the population of this study. 
Tt was concluded that the reliability 


of the two scales and of the persons w ho 


The Death of Dr. Krumbholz 
and Dr. Sherrill 


It is with profound sorrow that we ~- 
announce the recent death of the Rev. 
Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, sixty-nine, 
pastor of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
Dunnellen, New Jersey, and Dr. Lewis 
J. Sherrill, Professor of Practical The- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Krumbholz was a charter mem- 
ber of the Editorial Advisory Board of 
PastorAL PsycHoLocy from the day 
that it was first organized. He was pro- 
foundly interested and has significantly 
contributed to the development of pas- 
toral psychology and its application to 
the social welfare of the church. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Krumbholz was 
a member of the New Jersey Refugee 
Commission. While serving on the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of our journal 
he was executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s division of 
welfare. 

Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill. before coming 
to Union Theological Seminary, was 
dean of the Presbyterian Theological 

- Seminary at Louisville, Kenfucky. He 
was a leader in theological education 
and the application of pastoral psychol- 
ogy to our understanding of human be- | 
havior generally, and religious educa-— 
tion particularly. He was the author 
of a number of outstanding books, 
among them, The Rise of Christian 
Education (1944), Guilt and Redemp- 
tion (1945), The Struggle of the Soul 
(1951), and The Gift of Power (1955), 
the last two being Pastoral Psychology — 
Book Club Selections. 7 


Scale the investi- 
gator agreed with at least one other 


were to use them further was adequate 


_ for the purpose of this study .... 


|The editors have taken the liberty to 
leave out the fourth step in this study, 
which involves a technical description 
of how Dr. Sheerer and her colleagues 
utilize the two scales described earlier 
in rating all the relevant items 1n the ten 
cases included in this study. This omis- 
sion is made necessary both by the prob- 
lem of space, as well as the feeling on 
the part of the editors that the materials 
are of somewhat too technical a nature 
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for our readers and are not essential to 


an understanding of the process itself.] 


Implications Of The Findings 


‘The findings of this study appear to © 
have implications that are at once com-. 


monplace and startling. The central con- 
clusion is that one’s attitudes toward 
others are related, to a decidedly signi- 
ficant degree, to the attitudes one holds 
towards one’s self. In one sense, this is 
common knowledge. If we are to take 
it seriously however, it might mean 
that change in attitudes of acceptance 
toward others can come about basically 
only through change in attitudes toward 
self. If we apply this to some of the 
problems of social psychology, it might 
mean that increased acceptance of mi- 
nority groups, foreigners, and the like, 
could best be achieved by some type of 
group therapy which would tend to alter 
the individual’s acceptance of and re- 
spect for himself. It might mean that 
in situations of industrial tension, or 
professional friction, the most effective 
means of approach would be through 
dealing with the attitudes of the person 
towards himself, rather than devoting 
our energies to the expressions of, and 
descriptions of, the external ‘‘causes” 
of the tension. 


In any event the two central facts 
which emerge from this study promise 


to have considerable significance for - 


social psychology as well as for our un- 
derstanding of personality. That the in- 
dividual’s evaluation of himself and his 
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worth as a person, can be significantly 
altered by the therapeutic process initi- 


ated by. client-centered therapy is one 
of these facts; the other is that the in- 
evaluation of others—the de- 


dividual's 
gree of acceptance and respect he feels 


for them—is significantly related to his 


attitude toward himself. 


Summary 


The results of the analvsis of the data 
of each case separately and of the data 
of all cases together can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) It was found that pabeptance of 
and respect for self and acceptance of 
and respect for others can be operation- 
ally defined and objectively rated with 
a satisfactory degree of reliability. 

(2) In roughly three-fourths of the 


units of client response in the ten cases 


the clients are occupied with self evalua- 


tion while less than one-fifth of the 


units deal with evaluation of others. 
(3) In general there is a marked and 

fairly regular i increase in the measured 

acceptance of and respect for self from 


the beginning to the end of the cases. 
There is also a marked but more uneven 
rise in the acceptance of others from the 


beginning to end. 


(4) There is a definite and substan- 


tial correlation between attitudes of ac- 
ceptance of and respect for self and at- 
titudes of acceptance of and respect for 
others. 

(5) Acceptance of self and accept 


ance of others is, on the average, higher 


in the second half of the counseling in- 
terviews than in the first. 


(6) There is a closer correlation be-_ 


tween the “Self” and “Others” ratings 
in the second half of the cases than oc- 
curs in the first half. 

(7) The findings of this study appear 


to have important implications for social 


psychology as well as clinical psychology 
and personality theory. 
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Group Experience 


The study of human’ behavior in 
groups is a far more recent emphasis 
than the study of the individual (per- 
sonality ) or in larger masses (society 
and culture). Yet it forms a most vital 


link between these two and is closest to 


the life we all know of face-to-face con- 
tact with people. The Church has long 
known its importance, particularly in 
the recognition that where two or 
three are gathered together, there is 
Christ’s spirit in a loving community of 


sustaining relationships. Thus studies 


in this area are of more than usual in- 
terest to the religious worker. 


1. Klein, Alan F. (U. Toronto, Ont., 
Can.) Society—Democracy—and the Group. 
N. Y.: Woman’s Press and William Mor- 
row, 1953. xvi, 341 p. The author divides 
his book into 3 categories (1) basic 
philosophy in group work, which includes 
a discussion of goals in group work prac- 
tice, the democratic framework within 
which group work functions, and the meth- 
od of achieving goals; (2) the effect and 
relatedness of environmental factors on in- 
dividual and group behavior, which includes 
a discussion of group work and the cul- 
ture concept and the agency and culture in 


velopment—Past 
WwW oman’s Press & William Morrow, 1953. 


practice, and (3) the application of group 
work principles to agency program, with 
attention to aspects of home visiting, work 
with committees and delegate councils, mass 
activities, and citizenship education. 


_ Throughout the book the author stresses the 


application of the group work method to the 
teaching of social values. (PA 2423)* — 

2. Cartwright, Dorwin, & Zander, Alvin. 
(Eds.) (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Group 
Dynamics Research and Theory. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1953. xiii, 642 p. To 
provide a collection of the more. significant 
articles which describe the methods and 
findings of research on group dynamics 
and systematically summarize their results, 
the authors have chosen 6. theoretically 
defined problems and grouped literature in 
these areas. The sections into which the book 
is divided are: Approaches to the study 
of groups, Group cohesiveness, Group pres- 
sures and group standards, Group goals and 
group locomotion, The structural properties 
of groups, and Leadership. The editors have 
written an introductory chapter for each 
section giving the theoretical framework for 
relating the various papers in the section. 
(PA 2395) 

3. Dillick, Sidney. (Council of Commu- 
nity Services, Providence, R. I.) Commu- 
nity Organisation for Neighborhood De- 
and Present. N: Y.: 


198 p. An historical. study of neighborhood 
community organization, this. book reviews 
the major developments in neighborhood 
organization for social welfare fromi the end 
of the Civil War to the era following World 
War II. (PA 2399) 


Love 


This -central teaching of the gospels 
is receiving more and more attention 
of late. Some who have puzzled as to 
why love should be of so little interest, 
have suggested that in our society 
there is a taboo on tenderness. More 


serious attention and concern is being 


extended to that large segment of our 


*Abbreviation refers to © PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ABSTRACTS, Vol. 2 8(1954), and _ the 
numerals to the item in this volume. Ab- 
stracts so indicated are presented through 
courtesy of C. M. Louttit, Editor of psy- 
CHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. | 
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population suffering from mental ill- 
ness. As the Church has known tor 
centuries in its ministry to those in 
need, the healing of love is universal. 
One-author feels this may be the vital 
contribution of women in our culture. 


1. Montagu, Ashley (Ed.).The Meaning 


of Love. N. Y.: julian Press, 1953. viii, 248 
p. Ten essays on various aspects and. kinds 
of love, including maternal love, creative 
love, sexual love, love of friends, love of 
mankind, and love of God. Chapters are ab- 
stracted separately in this issue. (PA 458) 

& Snyder, F. W., (U. 
Wichita, Kans.) Christianity in the Light 
of Psychopathology. Relig. Edu., 1953, 48, 
108-112. Insights from modern psycho- 
pathology tend to validate the second com- 


mandment that we should love our neigh- 


bors as we love ourselves. When man loses 
contact with his fellows and cannot give 
- or receive love, he is a sick person. And 
“The recovery of these patients back to 
useful, cooperative life again proves the et- 
ficiency of the human touch, of shared love.” 
(PA 823) 

3. Foote, Nelson N. Love. Psychiatry, 
1953, 16, 245-251. Aiming to draw scien- 
tific attention to a. matter-of-fact view of 
love, the author discusses this emotion, its 
potential for a rational fulfillment in the in- 
dividual, and its components of ambivalence, 
loves contribution towards individual com- 
petence, the function of a loving audience, 
and the possibility of self-transcendence are 
covered with reference to a study series at 
the Family Study Center, University of 
Chicago, on interpersonal competence. (PA 
3904 ) 

4. Montagu, Ashley. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) The Natural Superiority 
of Women. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1953. 205 p. 
Women must be allowed and: helped by 
men to become persons in their own right, 
that their superior capacity on human rela- 
tions and maternal love may flourish, en- 
abling all people-to become loving, coopera- 
tive, harmonic human beings. The tradition- 
al role of women is culturally learned: ac- 
tually women are the superior sex in the 
sense that their traits confer greater sur- 
vival benefits on them individually and on 
people generally than do masculine traits. 
“The sexes should not compete; they should 
cooperate and complement gach other.” An- 
thropological, biological, historical, and 
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other evidence. Annotated reading list. (PA 
2431) 


Conversion 


At the turn of the century much in- 
terest was evinced in psychology of 
religion, particularly in the psycho- 
logical study of conversion. By the 
1920's this interest had largely waned. 
The articles below indicate a return of 
interest, but not just in a detached 
sense. Rather in the very practical field 


of therapy. For the fields of faith and 


therapy are showing a common con- 
cern; the change of people toward the 
fuller, freer life. 


‘1. Bergman, Paul. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) dA Religious Conver- 
sion in the course of Psychotherapy. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1953, 7, 41-58. A> case of 
religious conversion during psychotherapy is 
presented and analyzed as to the motivations, 
feelings, and thoughts of the patient. In- 
terpretations are presented and the _ thera- 
pist’s attitude toward his patient’s religious 
and other values discussed. (PA 987) 

2. Salzman, Leon. The Psychology of 
Religious and Ideological Conwersion. Psy- 
chiatry, 1953, 16, 177-187. The differentia- 
tion is made between “progressive of 
maturational” and “Regressive or psycho- 
pathological” conversion. The latter type of 
religious or political conversion is illustrated 
from literary sources and clinical case 
material and is seen as a hostile method 


_of solving the conflicts arising from hatred 


towards authority. (PA 2526) 

3. Merry, Julius. (Belmont (Eng) 
Hosp.) Excitatory Group Psychotherapy. 
J. Ment. Sci., 1953,.99, 513-520. Four ses- 
sions are described to show how a group 
session is used to excite 100 patients at a 
time and what. the role of the therapist is. 
It is suggested that the techniques used by 
religious revival meetings to change human 
conduct are exploitable by psychiatry. (PA 
4455) 


Community 


Among those who work with neurot-. 


ic and psychotic people there has 
come an increasing awareness of the 
social origins of mental illness. Isola- 
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tion and loneliness have: been receiving 
much attention of late, as they derive 
not from the person’s self-isolation, 
but from social expectations. Two rep- 
resentative abstracts are listed. There 


is also the opposite side of the coin-— 


that the social matrix may also lead to 
creative ends—the reconciliation — of 
the lost. Thus a church or a mental 
hospital or other social agency may be 
conceived in terms of being a thera- 
peutic community. This bids fair to be 
the therapeutic trend of the future and 
in terms of which all present forms ot 
reconciliation may be recast. The third 
article illustrates this trend. 


1. //ialmos, Paul. (U. London, Eng.) 
Solitude and Privacy: A study of Social 
Isolation, Its Causes and Therapy. N. Y.: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. xvii, 181. p. 
Current cultural trends are desocializing 
society and instilling personal isolationism 
—and hence anxiety—in man. These social- 
cultural trends are prior to the family rela- 
which control the  individual- 
genetic development of an individual. There- 
fore the primary approach to therapy 
should be sociological. and should aim to 


our present social influences. Techniques of 
such social therapy (group psychotherapy, 


community life, recreation groups etc.) are 


described. Among London University stu- 
dents a negative correlation was found 
neuroticism and_ sociability self 
ratings. (PA 1015) | 

2. May, Rollo. Man’s Search for Him- 
self. N.. W.-W... Norton, 1953. 281 p. 


_ This book, which the author does not con- 


sider as a substitute for psychotherapy but 
as a seif-help book that will enlighten peo- 


ple on some of the things that underlie their 


feelings of disturbance and conflict, con- 
siders the Joneliness and anxiety of modern 
man and the loss of certainties suffered in 
our rapidly changing society. It points the 
way toward rediscovering selfhood and the 
goals of personal integration. (PA 1040). 

3. Wood, Margaret Mary, Paths of 


Loneliness: The Individual Isolated in Moa- 


em Society. N. Y.: Columbia University 
Press, 1953. x, 250 p. The 12 chapters con- 
sider loneliness and isolation in modern so- 
ciety arising from being unmarried, unem- 


- particularly 


ployed, growing old, being a leader, being a 
member of minority groups; the diseased 
and maimed, and others. The need for so- 
ciety to assist the lonely in its midst is un- 
derscored. (PA 2947). 

4. Freeman, Richard V. (V. A. Center, 


Los Angeles, Calif.) & Schwartz, Abraham. 


A Motivation Center: A New Concept in 
Total Neuropsychiatric Hospital Care. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1953, 110, 139-142. A 
center that has many of the aspects of a 
real community is described as it functions 
within a mental hospital. Stress is not 
Gn meaningless activity but on interpersonal 
relations in a setting in which nurses, hos- 
pital aides, social workers, psychologists, 
rehabilitation recreational therapists 
and community workers all participate with 
the psychiatrist in providing a healthy com- 
munity. (PA 2724). 


Psychology and Religion 
As the study of man progresses, par- 
ticularly in the healing branch of psy- 
chology (psychiatry), the kinship of 
what is found to religion is remarka- 
ble. The issues that are raised are 


profound in their religious and social 


implications. For example, one article 
below deals with freedom and _ its 


meanings for our times; another the 
counteract the isolationistic tendencies of - 


beliefs and values of the counselor as 
they are communicated to the client; 
another with regard to anxiety; still 
another the Roman Catholic view of 
man and modern. psychotherapy. The 
need for closer collaboration and _ its 
possibilities are also treated. 


1. Oppenheimer, Oscar. (Central Michi- 
gan Coll., Mount Pleasant.) Freedom and 
Mental Health. Educ. Theory, 1952, 2, 222- 
234. Eight interrelated conceptions of free- 
dom receive critical review. -These include: 
economic freedom, political freedom, the 
striving of- the child for independence, 


Rousseau’s view of developmental. freedom, 


Fromm’s concept of “inner freedom,” Kier- 
kegaard’s concept of “absolute freedom,” 
and the “self-reliance” view of the intel- 
lectualist-humanists. Psychological aspects 
of the problem of “free will” are discussed, 
problems involying guilt and 
responsibility. Several of the freedoms may 
be marshaled against the loneliness and anx- 
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iety produced by that absolute freedom 
which pervades human experience. (PA 
895 ) 


bana} Counseling and the Religious View 
of Man. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 366- 
367. 3 criteria are suggested for the evalua- 
tion of the counseling situation: (1) the 
client’s feelings of achieving a satisfactory 
solution to his problem: (2) the counselor's 
feeling that the client is doing what the 
counselor believes is most appropriate; and 
(3) the degree to which the ‘chent’s solution 
coincides with the approved answer in 
terms oi the morals of the society. Each ot 
the religions may feel that one criterion 
deserves emphasis over the others. Until 
agreement is reached in religious orienta- 
tion, counselors wili have to select their 
own iramewcork.. (PA 911) 

3. Pius XII. Address of Pope Pius XII 
to the International Congress of Psv- 
chotherapy and Clinical. Psychology. Bull. 
Isaac Ray Med. Libr., 1953, 1, 61-72. In his 
greetings to this congress, Pius NII con- 
siders the moral limits of psychotherapy. He 
indicates that psychotherapy cannot remain 
neutral in the face of material sin but “... 
must always consider man as (1) a unity, 
a psychological totality; (2) a unity struc- 
tured within (3) a social unity; 
(4) a transcendent unity, that is to say, a 
unity tending toward God.” (PA 4463) 

4. Ginsburg, Sol W. Concerning Relt- 
gion and Psychiatry. Child Study, 1953, 30, 
12-20. A deep hostility still exists between 
religion and psychiatry. This is due partly 
to the general rise of scientific materialism, 
chiefly to Freud's attitudes, particularly as 
expressed in “Future of an IJlusion.” How- 
ever, Freud failed to make’ explicit the dif- 
ference between motivation and behavior. 
The return of intellectuals to religion. re- 
veals a need for high, shared and firmly ¢s- 
tablished values. (PA .4221) 


Counseling 

Counseling in its various forms has 
proioundly affected the role of reli- 
gious ministry. The articles below 11- 
lustrate this. For example, the educa- 
tion of the rabbi is being re-cast in 
terms of providing a better under- 
standing of this whole area. Another 
author indicates the relation between 
counseling and the beliefs of the Quak- 


ss Lafton, Walter M. (U. Illinois, Ur- 


ers. Still another goes more deeply in- 


to the theology of the healing process 


—healing as participation. Certainly 


in the interchange between the pastor- 


al and the psvchotherapeutic function 
both disciplines should be enriched. 


1. Afurphy, Carol. The Ministry of Coun- 
scling. Wallingiord, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1952 
32 p. The religious counselor will need 
more than. skills and techniques;. he will 
need basic attitudes toward other persons 
of acceptance and love. Non-directive ‘coun- 
seling is consistent with the Quaker approach 
to human relations, with permissive attitudes 
which rely upon inner growth rather 
than external coercion, manipulative adjust- 
ment, or problem-solving advice. Emphasiz- 
ing the centrality of perceptions in control- 
ling behavior the aim is to enable another 
person to recognize his. own feelings and 
make his own decisions as he perceives the 
meaning of life in growing freedom and re. 


sponsibility. (PA 894) 


2. Kats, Barney & Lehner, George F. J. 
Mental Hygiene in Modern Living. New 
York: Ronald, 1953. x, 544 p. This - text- 
book “emphasizes the importance of mental 
hygiene in education, but it also describes 
how to maintain normal and adjusted be 
havior throughout our lives: in marriage and 
the home, in rearing children, in choosing a 
vocation and in vocational adjustment, m 
community life and the armed forces, and 
in old age.’ The 7 parts each with 2 to 3 
chapters include the dynamics of human be 
havior, forces in maladjustment, family, edu- 
cation, vocational adjustment, communtty 
living, and mental health appraisal, improve 
ment significance’ world affairs. 


Glossary of technical terms. (PA 2575) 


3. Colm, Hlanna. Healing as Participation. 
Psychiatry 1953, 16, 99-111. Stemming 
from a discussion of Paul Tillich’s book, 
The Couraye To Be, the current existential, 
theological approach to anxiety is compared 
with the- vsychotherapeutic approach. The 
value of participation on the part of the 
therapist in the analytic situation is pointed 
up, in terms of Sullivanian ‘observant paf- 
ticipation,” of Tillich’s “accepted in-spite-of 
theory of healing, and of countertransference. 
An illustrative case history is cited. (PA 
2713) 
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SHOULD THE MINISTER MAKE WEEKLY APPOINTMENTS? 


A MINISTER writes... 


Should the minister make weekly ap- 
fointments to see people in counseling, 


“or permit them to return as need moti- 


vates them ? 


Since I construe the minister's task 
in counseling to be first aid, rather than 


intensive psychotherapy, I avoid—and . 


recommend avoiding—the psychiatrist’s 


and social worker’s appointment pat- 


tern. The counselee will return, if the 
interview has been helpful, and he will 
retain his personal autonomy in coming 
at his own choice and of his own free 
will. | believe that this personal autono- 
my 1s important in preventing the coun- 
selee from being swept beyond his depth 
in verbalizing his feelings. The trained 
analyst may probe, if necessary, or 
coerce the patient to speak forth his 
troublesome feelings. Should this prob- 
ing cause an aggravation of the symp- 
toms, the physician-analyst may need to 


‘prescribe sedation or—in some cases— 


even hospitalization. The minister is 
without these resources, should his 
counseling work develop unsuspected 


depth. 


It has been suggested that fear is an 


underlying motive in avoiding deep in- 


volvement, as I recommend. I do not 
deny the possibility that fear is present. 
I would insist, however, that there is a 


-real basis for fear, in that I have seen 


parishioners in treatment with skilled’ 
analysts deteroriate toa point where the 
minister would be at a loss in dealing 
with the problem. This deterioration 
may take the form of acting out. anxious 


or depressed feelings, and is likely to 


be a prelude to rapid recovery—but is 
not a situation to be dealt with by non- 
medical counselors, no matter how well- 
meaning.* | 


In addition to the important question 


of the counselee’s well-being, which 


should be the foremost concern of the 
minister performing counseling work, 
there is also the question of the minis- 
ter’s prime function as a professional | 
man. As a religious leader, serving his 


_ parish in diverse ways, the minister can- 


*Editor’s Note. There are many among 
vur readers who believe that this concept: 
should be extended to inelude the clinically 
tratned. psycholegist and the lay dnalyst. Ac- 
cording to them, these deeper emotional dif- 
ficulties should be defined as a psychothera- 
peutic problem rather than a medical prob-. 
lem. Sigmund Freud himself, in his .The 
Problem of Analysis, stressed this 


approach. 
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not and should not be required to mas- 
ter the skills of a physician in a remark- 
ably specialized field. There is a loose 
assumption abroad that a minister ought 
to be ready to assume the responsibility 
for dealing with the emotional ills of 
anyone — pafishioner or not — who 
chooses to confide in him. I think we 
need not seriously attempt to refute this 
assumption. 

In summary, the weekly appointment 
is to be avoided, I feel, because of its 
tendency to establish the transference 
relationship which is a function of psy- 
cnotherapy. There are pitfalls and dan- 
gers in such a relationship, both for the 
counselee and the counselor—pitfalls 
which the physician is equipped to avoid 
because of his training and because the 
nature and duty of his profession is to 
administer therapy. 


I wonder what some of your experts 


think of this. 


Rey. Russe_t R. BLETZER 
North Shore Unitarian Church 
Highland Park, Illinois 


ERNEST E. BRUDER, an outstanding pas- 
toral counselor, Chief, Chaplain Services 
Branch, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., replies... 


Mr. Bletzer’s question helps us to 
focus on a concern which has troubled 


many conscientious ministers. In a day 


when there is so much written about the 
need for the minister to provide coun- 
seling help to those who are in trouble, 
and when there are so many among us 
who must turn to somebody for help in 


dealing with their problems, it 1s to be — 


expected that the busy pastor must in- 
deed be perplexed as to where to draw 
the line. The matter becomes even more 
complicated when we are reminded, 
through the current emphasis on pas- 
toral counseling, that the minister is 
being called upon again to be the phy- 
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sician of the soul, a function which once 
was the clergyman’s undisputed role. 


Mr. Bletzer’s comment on his own 


question points to the heart of the mat- 
ter: to see people regularly, and by ap- 
pointment, involves a relationship which 
might easily result in the opposite of 
what was intended. It is quite conceiva- 
ble that the problem, and the intensity 
of the feelings of the troubled person, 
might lead both the parishioner and the 
minister. beyond. their depths. Hence, 
both are likely to become over-anxious 
and in their anxiety tend to hurt each 
other. There have been many situations 
where such intensive discussions have 
led the parishioner to expect too much, 
and the minister to react with moralistic 
condemnation, so that the burden of the 
troubled person only became heavier. 

The answer is not that the minister 
should refuse to see people who are 
deeply troubled and who turn to their 


‘minister for help in working through 


these difficulties. Nor is the core of the 
problem the fixing of stated or regular 
appointments. What is the. basic issue, 
it seems to me, is whether the minister 
is prepared to deal with such problems 
to the degree that is consistent with his 


function as a pastor. 


Some of us have struggled for a a 
time with this problem, and as yet we 
see no clear cut resolution. Obviously, 
of course, the minister can not do inten- 
sive psychotherapy if he is to remaina 
pastor to his people. He does not have 
the skill, the training, or the time to do 
this specialized work. Nor do his people 
expect it of him. Furthermore, there 
are, thank God, experts who are con- 
petent to do this work. But neither. do 
I feel that we should let people who are 
deeply troubled, and about whose dif- 
ficulties we do know something, when 
we have the understanding and training 
to help them, simply come to us for ap- 
pointments as their need motivates 
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them. It would occur to me that we 
could avoid the very pitfalls about 
which Mr. Bletzer is rightly 
by another course of action. 


Inthe place, it would seem to me 
that we have arrived.at that place in our 
knowledge of theological education 
where we must state that no minister 
should present himself for ordination 
unless he has made a determined attempt 
to prepare himself to understand and to 
deal with some of the problems in liv- 
ing which constantly face his people. 
Now, by this I mean something very 
specific. | mean that there are many 
very normal, everyday problems faced 
by our parishioners for which they need 
trained help: such problems, for in- 
stance, as facing bereavement realisti- 
cally, dealing with the anxieties of 
parenthood, making pastoral visits to 
the sick, counseling parishioners with 
marital difficulties, coming to terms with 
aging and its inevitable retirement, the 


fears of adolescence, and many other’ 


such situations. These are the problems 
our people struggle with daily. When 
they seek help from us, they do not ex- 
pect to be referred to another profes- 
sional worker. And the help they need 
often cannot be given in any brief pas- 
toral call, but will require a series of 
visits whether in the pastor’s study 
(often to be preferred because of its 
privacy ) or in the parishioner’s home. 


But how often shall we see these peo- 
ple? Here I have to confess that I can 
give only a general answer, but it would 
be as follows: If one has had at least 


one full year of clinical pastoral train- 
ing, and has developed considerable 
(either through personal. 


awareness 
counseling or healthy maturation) of 
one’s own interpersonal operations, 
then one should be prepared to see 
troubled prone through a number of 


CONSULTATION CLINIC 49 


To Our Readers 
From the Editor 


“ this your magazine. Send us 
your suggestions of articles you want 
published—your suggestions for Consulta- 
tion Clinic discussion—for new depart- 
ments you'd like to see developed in the 
journal—your comments and criticism of | 
the materials as a whole. Only through 
such interchange can the journal really be- 
come what you want it to be. Every 
letter and suggestion will receive the ut- 
most consideration by the editors and the 
'ditorial Advisory Board. 


visits. However, when such people have 
been seen about twelve times without 
any significant resolution of the prob- 
lem, it would occur to me that the prob- 
lem is beyond the competence of the 
clinically trained pastor, and certainly 1s 
making more demands on his time than 
his busy schedule would permit. This, 
then, would call for a referral to a more 
specialized person than the minister. 


The problem raised here is not an 
easy one, and we are indebted to Mr. 
Bletzer for raising the question. Cer- 
tainly we have not shared enough 
among ourselves as pastors about our 
pastoral work and what the results of 


his work have been. Hence, such ques- 


tions help us to clarify our thinking and 
our practice, and in this way we can 
learn a great deal. It would be interest- 
ing to hear from pastors who face such 
concerns frequently as to what they 
have done. Certainly the clinically train- 


ed hospital chaplain is not the one to 


whom we should look for ultimate guid- 
ance on these questions, though he is — 
often the one who 1s called upon to teach 
pastoral counseling in seminaries. In 
the last analysis the resolution to the 
question can only come from the parish 
minister's experience, and his reflection 
on that experience. 


Pamphlet on “Bereavement— 
Death—tThe Funeral” 


A PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY writes... 


In a discussion of the psychology of 
grief in my summer school class in 
Pastoral. Psychology and Counseling 
here in our Graduate Theological Sem1- 


nary one of my students referred to a 


book you had edited and which was 
published by the Pastoral Psychology 
Press, entitled “Bereavement, Death, 


the Funeral, Psychological Principies — 


and the Minister’s Role.” I thought 
I was familiar with all your publica- 
tions, but I was not acquainted with 
this one, nor is it in our Seminary 
library. How did we happen to miss it? 

Checking back through the early 
issues of your indispensable magazine, 
PASTORAL PsycHo.ocy, I find in the 
June, 1950 number several discussions 
on “grief work.” 

Please let me know if the book is 
still available, and its price. 

While I have never written spe- 
cifically to express my appreciation for 
the valuable service you are rendering 
the ministry and theological students 
through your excellent magazine, 


belatedly I wish to register my keen > 


dation of the magazine to our Seni- 


tions to it bespeak our high esteem. 


published from time to time in Pas 


sense of indebtedness to you for the 
well-written papers. While they main- 
tain a scholarly point of view making 
them worthy of reference use in the 
Seminary they are written with a clari- 
ty and practicability as to make them 
immediately usable by the busiest pas- 
tor. Likely our constant recommer- 


narians and their frequent subscrip- 


Pror. G. EDwIN OSBORN 
Graduate Theological Seminary 
_ Phillips University 
_ Enid, Oklahoma 


We are publishing Professor Os 
born’s inquiry because we have had 4 
number of other inquiries regarding 
this question. The materials of the spe- 
cial issue on “Grief, Suicide, an 
Bereavement” which we published w 
December, 1953 were republished in 6 
special pamphlet on “Bereavement— 
Death—The Funeral” which included 
several other articles on this them 


TORAL PsycHococy. A limited number 

of the pamphlets are still available @ 

$1.00. | 
—THE 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Booklets 


A MINISTER writes... 


I would like to make a request for 


your consideration. You have from - 


time to time published special series’ 
of articles from PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


in booklet form. I believe one was on 


death and another on the subject of 
preaching. 

[ have gotten together a small group 
of people who are concerned about 
what the church is doing and should 
be doing in meeting people’s needs and 
expanding its program to do it. A num- 


ber of them are willing and want to do 
this. They want to read what other — 


churches are doing and to get ideas. 
What I would like to see is a special 


booklet of articles that would be of help 


in this area that have appeared in Pas- 
TORAL PsycHo.ocy through the years. 
I am thinking especially of the articles 
by Dr. Roy Burkhart. 


I am a new associate at this church 


~and my special interest is in the field 


of counseling and the emotional prob- 
lems which people have. Since I have 
been here I have tried to open up 
new areas of service to them and many 
are responding to it. They see many 
needs and would like to do more about 
them. I hope that a special booklet of 
this nature might be a possibility for 
you. I feel that other churches would 
find such a topic of great value alse. 
I have talked with a number of young- 
er men about this and they feel their 
church should be doing much more 


than it is at present. 

I look forward to receiving Pas-— 
‘TORAL PsycHOLOGY each month with 
expectation. 


Marvin KENNEDY 

Associate Minister 
First Methodist Church 
El Monte, California 
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FOLDING 4 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 

Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, | 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


Monroe TS (trans- - 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


TEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- » 
ling and durability. Also full line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for pang cafeteria and 
church school us 


UCKS FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Folding Chair 
Trucks for moving, 
handling and_ storing 
chairs. Also _table-and- 
chair trucks. | 


ORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
‘els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. © 


THE COMPANY 


35 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


Best Book 
Contest 1957 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All Types of manu- 
scripts invited. For Contest rules and details of famous 
publishing plan, write for Brochure PP. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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GOWN S 


-Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Cherch Furniture - Stoles 

Embroideries - Vestments 

= Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Alter Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ational CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY sh 


2 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7. PA 


We «ill be happy to consider the 
publication of some new booklets out 
of materials published in the past, as 
Mr. Kennedy suggests. We would be 
greatly helped in the proper selection 
of such materials if we could hear from 
our readers regarding the specific arcas 
which would be of most help to them 
in the selection of such articles for pub- 
lication in pamphlet form. 


We are now working on a new 
pamphlet on Evangelism and Pastoral — 


Psychology which «will contain most of 
the materials from the two special issues 
on evangelism which we published in 
June and December, 1956. | 


—THE EbIrTor 


Annual Index 
A MIDASTER weites .. . 


I would like to offer a suggestion 
concerning the Annual Directory issue, 


and specifically, the Index made up for - 


that issue. Prefixing the Index is this 
_ statement : “This index lists by subject 
and author all the articles and mate- 
rials... .” However there have been 
times when | wanted to use PASTORAL 
PsyCHOLOGy as resource material and 
have not been able to come near find- 
ing a listing of the subject in the Index. 
An example of this is the latest oc- 


currence. A lady came to me with a 
request for help and advice in telling 
her husband he had cancer that would 
soon result in his death. My thoughts 
went to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY because 
I recalled reading, sometime in the last 
six years, some very helpful informa- 
tion concerning this idea of informing 
a patient or parishioner about immi- 
nent death. Also I recalled something 
written about cancer. So I began go- 
ing through the indexes. I found noth- 
ing on cancer; nothing on death, etc. 


So I had to take each magazine and go 


over each title of each article. I finally 
found the article, ““What the Pastor 
Ought to Know about Cancer.’ Check- 


ing the Index again, I found this listed. 


under “What. . . .” referring to the 
title. Similarly, I came. upon the ar- 
ticle, “Shall We Talk About Death?” 
This I found was listed in the Index 


under “Shall,” and the Consultation . 
Clinic article, 


“Fatal Illness” listed 
only by its title. 

I hope PastoraL PsyCHOLOGy can 
work out a detailed, cross-reference In- 


dex that will direct us to subjects cov- 


ered during the year. 


Criirrorp H. HaAskINs 
Superior, Wisconsin 


We are grateful to Mr. Haskins for 
his criticism of the Index, particularly 
as we are near the time when our next 
Annual containing this year’s Index 
will be published. While it is impos- 
sible to set up in an Index all the vari- 
ous categories under which articles can 


possibly be classified, he is certainly 


correct in his criticism that the finding 
of these articles must be made easwr 
for our readers by giving much more 
thought to the various categories ander 
which the reader would logically look 
for these materials. We promise thet 
this will be done in our next Index. 
—TH! 
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Notes 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AT CHANDLER 


Dr. Seward Hiltner,’ Professor of 


Pastoral Theology at the University of 
. Chicago, and Pastoral Consultant of 


our journal, gave the A. J. Jarrell Lec- 
tures at the twenty-third annual Minis- 
ters’ Week at Chandler School of The- 
ology, Emory University, during the 
week of January 14-18. 

_ The theme of Dr. Hiltner’s lectures 
was Personality ‘and Christian Shep- 
herding, and consisted of six lectures 
under the individual headings of “Jesus 
Christ and the Care of Souls”; “‘Prin- 
ciples of Shepherding : from Psychology 
and Theology’; “The Shepherding of 
Grief, Loss, and Guilt”; “The Shep- 
herding of the Family” ; “Shepherding 
Through the .Fellowship,”” and “The 
Seven Ages of Shepherding.” The ses- 
sions were followed by a Forum on Pas- 
toral Counseling led by Dr. Hiltner. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The American Group Psychotherapy 
Association wishes to announce that 
it has published a 44-page ‘scientific 
abstract covering its January 1957 14th 
Annual Convention. This comprehen- 
sive survey will have far reaching 
value to those interested in the field 


tor years to come. It may be purchased 


for $1.00 and can be obtained by send- 
ing a check to: AGPA, Room 300 


-345 I. 46 Street, New York City. | 


CLINICAL PASTORAL EDUCATION 


The Fifth National Conference on 
Clinical Pastoral Education was held 
November 9-12 at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The theme of the Conference 
was “Concerns in Clinical Pastoral 
Education.” The Rev. Paul Tillich ad- 
dressed the opening session on “The 
Theology of Pastoral Care.” The Rev. 
A. T. Mollegen was Chairman of this 
session, and discussants were The Rev. 
James M. Gustafson, Earl A. Loomis, 
Jr., M.D., and The Rev. William S. 
Oglesby. 

Among the participants in other ses- 
sions of the Conterence were Seward 
Hiltner, Ernest. E. Bruder, Wayne FE. 
Oates, Paul E. Johnson, Rollin J. 
Fairbanks, Carroll A. Wise, and Rus- 


sell L. Dicks, all members of our Edi- 


torial Advisory Board. 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


In his sermon during the week of 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in New York City, Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, minister of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
preached on the theme of “Is Science 
the Ally of Religion ?” | 

‘The centuries-old warfare between 
religion and science has ended in a 
truce which all thoughtful people de- 


‘voutly hope will be permanent,” said 


Dr. Bonnell. 


“But technological advance is strid- 
ing far ahead of spiritual progress, and 
mankind stands at the crossroads and 
must choose between life or death. 

“Science has dwarfed the whole 
world into a neighborhood and now 
religion must teach man anew the age- 
old commandment: *“Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

Science and religion, he continued, 
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have a common goal in “the search 
for truth,” but have “distinctly differ- 
ent methods of operation.” Among the 
points that he made were: 

The Bible is not “a textbook of SCi- 
ence.’ | 
Science teaches of the 
er concepts of God.” 

Theologians must learn from “the 
scientific devotion to truth.” 

Religion must “face change just as 
science accepts change and develop- 
ment.” 

Dr. Bonnell said that “‘modern peo- 
ple who refuse to accept modern sci- 
entific truth are comparable to men 
of the time of Copernicus and Galileo 
who refused to accept the truths that 
these men taught.” 


“ever great- 


BEST BOOKS 


A recent survey conducted by the 


Reverend Mr. Robert E. Luccock in- 


the Twentieth Anniversary Issue of 
Putpit Dicest of the reading habits 
of graduates of Yale University Divin- 
ity School and the graduates of Un- 
ion Theological Seminary reveal that 
the book considered most significant 
by these graduates is Seward Hiltner’s 
Pastoral Counseling, which was men- 
tioned a greater number of times 
than any other book. Other books con- 
sidered important by these graduates 
are Leslie Weatherhead’s Psychology, 
Religion and Healing, Cabot’s and 
_ Dicks’ The Art of Ministering to the 


Sick, and Fosdick’ Being a Real 


Person. 

‘The Committee on Religious Books 
of the American Library Association 
has recently also issued a list of the 
outstanding books of 1955-56. Two 
books which were recently selections of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club, 
Chaplain Anton T. Boisen’s Religion 


tional Council of Churches. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


in Crisis and Custom and Dr. Lewis 
J. Sherrill’s The Gift of Power, are in- 
cluded in the list. 


_ “Religious radio and television pro- 
grams do not attempt to influence 
viewers to the point of making a de- 
cision for Christ. Rather, their purpose 
is to interest people in re-evaluating 
their own spiritual lives and in turning 
to the church ‘around the corner for 
meaningful spiritual experiences,” said 
Wesley B. Goodman recently in ad- 
dressing the annual _ international 
Audio-Visual Workshop’ of the. Na- 
“Radio 
and television may not lead people di- 


rectly to God because the programs 


do not permit face-to-face, man-to-man 
relationship, but they can awaken an 
interest in spiritual life.”’ 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 
IN CANADA 


An Institute on Psychology and 
Religion was held on October 30, 1956, 
under the auspices of the Faculty: of 


- Divinity of McGill University, Mon- 


treal, Canada. The Institute was under 
the direction of the Reverend Kenneth 
H. Rogers. The guest lecturer was the 
Reverend A. J. MacLachlan, who ad- 
dressed the first year divinity class in 
pastoral psychology on the subject of 
‘‘Why the Minister Should Study Psy- 


chology.”’ Another session followed on 


“Pastoral Clinical Training in Cana- 
da.” The Institute ended with a ses- 
sion on “The New Emphasis on the 
Pastoral Ministry.” 


(Our journal is now working on a 
special issue on Pastoral Psychology 
in Canada, which will be under the 
editorship of Dr. Kenneth H. Rogers, 
and which will explore developments 
in pastoral psychology in Canada.) 
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reviews of 
| current 


BOOKS 


YNAMICS OF FAITH by Paul 
Tillich (Harper & Brothers— 

$2. 75) 
(This book ts ‘the current Sikistion 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


Paul Tillich, in his Dynamics of 
Faith, writes with his usual erudition 
and thoroughness. In this book he again 


exhibits his unusual capacity to walk all 


around .a subject and to examine it in 
detail, and provide us with a profound 
illumination. Combined with this most 
significant quality of Tillich’s is the 


fact that he is obviously dealing in this 


book with a most important subject. 
Faith, he writes, is real in every peri- 
od of history. It could be, to be sure, an 
actual distortion of man’s true nature. 
That is why so many people reject it. 
There are a great many misunderstand- 


ings about faith in our time, and Tillich 
succeeds in clarifying the term by 


cleansing it of its distortions. Further- 
more, Tillich uses his vast knowledge of 
history, Christian tradition, and psy- 
chology to set faith in a new relief. So 
often, faith is interpreted in extremely 
theological terms, or in terms of secular 


venturesomeness. These hardly do jus- . 


tice to the real meaning of faith. We 
have need of -Tillich’s fresh treatment 
of so crucial a subject for the individ- 
ual and for society. Anything that Til- 


lich treats is given the quality of con- 


tellectual, 


temporaneity and relevance: this is 
what he has done with Faith. 
While this is not, strictly speaking, a 


book which deals with pastoral psy- 


chology, it does deal significantly with 


aspects of the psychology of faith. And 
who can doubt that the relation of a 
“true” faith to health is intimate and 
necessary! There are types of faith that 
are not only distortions of reality, but 
causes for personal disorder. Indeed, 
as one’s faith is, so is he. In a real sense, 
this book is a handbook of spiritual 


medicine. It will be of great help to the 


pastor and counselor who deals not only 
with religious problems that relate to 
faith, but with personal problems every 
one of which involves faith in one way 
or another. 

Tillich deals helpfully with the in- 
voluntaristic, and emotional 
distortions of faith. He speaks of types 
of faith (ontological and moral) and 
goes on to set forth the unity in a higher 
concept of faith. He also sets forth the 
truth of faith in relation to scientific 
truth, historical truth, and philosophical 
truth. Faith deals with ultimate concern, 
which Christians interpret as Jesus 
Christ who is manifest as the crucified. — 
The truth of faith then is unique. Faith, 
writes Tillich, partakes of courage; it 
is essential to the integration of person- 
ality ; it is expressed in love and action 
in the community of faith. 
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CORRECTION 


_ The review of the Legal Almanac Series 

(The Law in all 48 States), Oceana Pub- 
lications, in our February issue, page 64, 
was evidently misinterpreted by some of 
our readers to mean that all the 44 booklets 
were available for the price of $2.00. in 
cloth, and $1.00 in paper. It should have 
been made more explicit that this price is 
for each individual booklet, and not for 
the entire series. 


Faith is defined by Tillich as “the cen- 
tral phenomenon in man’s personal life 
... Faith is the state of being ultimately 
concerned; the dynamics of faith are 
the dynamics of man’s ultimate concern 
... Faith is a centered act. Faith and 
community are integrally associated. 
Man’s passion for the infinite, his sense 
of the unconditioned, is the source of 


faith. The terrible and fascinating sense — 


of the holy is also related to faith. While 
there is an element of doubt in faith, it 
is not like doubt in the scientific sense. 
This doubt is not methodological or 
skeptical doubt; faith has in it the ele- 
ment of doubt which accompanies every 
risk. 

The book closes with a crisp state- 
ment about the possibility and necessity 
of faith today. | 

One can only be grateful to Tillich for 
setting his powers to work on this 
crucial “Protestant” subject in a day 
when faith means so many things to so 
many people and expresses itself in so 
many different ways. The merit of this 
study is in its fresh and unconventional 
approach. It sets the subject itself with- 
in the context not of traditional religion, 
although Tillich makes use of the tra- 
ditions of Christianity, but of contem- 
porary issues and concerns of philoso- 
phy and psychology. 

Tillich’s total theology has yet to be 
carefully evaluated ; we may have to wait 
several years before such an evaluation 


_which offered emancipation to thought 


can take place. In the meantime, he js 
providing for a great many of us a mos 
clarifying and stimulating ‘series of 
studies which make religion man’s cep- 
tral concern. Even though.some of 1s 
may not always agree with Tillich’s the. 
ological foundations regarding the “un. 
conditioned” and the way it reveals it 
self and elicits or creates faith, one 
cannot help but be deeply satisfied with 
his fine description of faith and its vari- 


ous facets ; this book is significant ; it is 


stimulating and therapeutic to read. 


—E. G. 


Dean, Princeton 
Theological Seminary 


HE LIVING OF THESE DAYS}. 


The Autobiography of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. (Harper & 
Brothers—$+4.00) 


If one were asked to nominate the 
most representative American Protes 
tant minister of the first half of the 
twentieth century, would it not have to 
be Harry Emerson Fosdick? All that 
those years strove for and aspired to 
were gathered up into his ministry— 
given a-vibrant voice and turned into 
an impressive achievement. Thus, the 
story of his life is the story of his times 
—the biopsy of an epoch. He has told 
this story in his own best style—cen- 
tered always in the experiences and 
problems of a living person and yet al 
ways reaching out and illuminating the 
entire range of existence and destiny. 
To those of us who have shared in this 
epoch, this autobiography seems 32 
startlingly faithful anamnesis; to any 
future historian it will be a priceless 
source for understanding and apprais- 
ing this period. 


Fosdick’s ministry began at the tum] 


of the century, in a heart-lifting vision 
of a brave new world and a Gospel 
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ful, sensitive people from “a crude, in- 
credible orthodoxy” (p. 21). It comes 
to a close with the world in a state of 
massive shock—and. with an apolog 

(Chap. IX.) for the liberal doctrine of 
which he had been such an effective 
herald. The tracing of the line between 
this beginning and the end is one of the 
most fascinating -and instructive auto- 
biographies of modern times. | 


There are three major items in the 
story which will be of peculiar interest 


tothe readers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


They are Fosdick’s own ordeal of. men- 
tal illness and its meaning for his sub- 


sequent ministry ; his distinctive notion — 


of preaching; and his pioneer work in 


i the field of pastoral counseling. 


Almost every theolog—and most of 
those who live and work with then— 
will find in Fosdick’s vivid account of 
his “nervous breakdown,” in his first 
year-at Union, a highly instructive case- 
study. They will also realize that even 
inthose unenlightened pre-clinical days, 
there were significant resources for the 
healing and recovery of demoralized 
persons. Most of all, they will under- 
stand how ‘‘this whole horrid experience 
was. one of the most important factors 
in [Fosdick’s] préparation for the minis- 
try” (p. 74). In it he learned to pray, 


to trust God, to live by grace. Out of | 


itcame the insights which went into the 
book which, in my judgment, is still 
his best, The Meaning of Prayer. 

More than any other one man, Fos- 
dick developed and popularized what he 
called ‘‘the project method” in preach- 
ing (p. 94-95). Equally discontent with 
the conventions of biblical exposition 
and “topical”. preaching, he turned to 
basic, concrete human problems and 
tackled them with every Christian re- 


source: biblical material, philosophy 


and psychology, personal witness, ex- 
amples drawn from life, etc. “Every 
sermon should have for its main busi- 


DRINK? 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS — | 57 


SHOULD 
CHRISTIANS 


Everett Tilson 


An objective, Chris- 
tian approach to the 
problem of drinking. 
Explores scriptural 
treatment of drinking 
—surveys the churches’ 
stand, past and present 
—shows that in the 
area of social ethics, 
alcohol may destroy 
important spiritual 
values. Offers a chal- 
lenge to speak out. with 
a stronger “NO” to the 
ever-present question 
“Should Christians 
drink”? 

Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 


at all bookstores 


abingdson press 


ness the head-on constructive meeting 
of some problem which was puzzling 
minds, burdening consciences, distract- 
ing lives, and no sermon which so met 
a real human difficulty, with light to 
throw on it and help to win a victory 


over it, could possibly be futile” (p. 94). 


The sermon must have the two-fold aim 
of involving the persons in the congre- 
gation and striking for some practical. 
decision. This seems almost common- 
place now, but it was something of a 
revelation forty years ago. | 

_ Fosdick’s ministry has always been 
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centered around persons and their needs 
—hbut it was at Riverside that he was 
able to develop an entire church pro- 
gram to implement this concern. The 
analvsis he gives us of the pastoral task 


and the relation of counseling to preach- 


ing is wonderfully wise and penetrating. 


For, deeply interested as he was in 


counseling, Fosdick never supposed 
that it was a substitute for preaching 
and corporate w orship. The main busi- 
ness of the Church is the proclamation 
of and response to God's Word—all 
the rest are needful means to help peo- 
ple to be able to hear and to respond. 
Fosdick ends the half-century “still a 
convinced liberal” (p. 200). His liberal 
“creed” runs as follows: “basic faith in 
God, in the divinity revealed in Christ, 
in personality’s sacredness and _ possi- 
bilities and in the fundamental princi- 
ples of life’s conduct which Jesus of 
Nazareth exhibited” (p. 269). There 
are not many theologians left who would 
suppose that this is a faithful summary 
of the New Testament kerygimia or an 


adequate doctrinal core. And even Fos- 


dick concedes: that liberal theology 
“would have been better balanced if... 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s haunting analysis 
of sin” had come within its purview (p. 
239). But what this book makes clear 
is the real necessity of the liberal protest 
against “fundamentalism,” that per- 
version of Christianity that passed— 
and still tries to pass—for “orthodoxy.” 
What is almost equally clear is the 
recognition that liberalism, too, has in 
turn passed its own kairos. The urgent 
question that now confronts us—still 
unanswered—is whether contemporary 
theology must lurch across the road into 
the other ditch, and abandon the liberal 
temper along with its rejection of the 
liberal creed. | 

The Living of These Days is a mem- 
orable testament of a memorable life 
—an absorbing mirror of an age, anda 


the book itself is “leading” 


ministry that caught up the best 1n thet 
age and bequeathed to us who follow 
after. 
— ALBERT OUTLER 
Professor of ‘Theology 
_Perkins Schaol of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 


HE DEATH AND REBIRTH 
OF PSYCHOLOGY by Ira Pro 
goff. (Juhan Press, Inc. ~$4 00) 


I would suggest that the reader skip 
the title of this book. It ts, I think, high 
ly misleading. But, let me say at once, 
: it leads us 
to something profoundly important for 
our understanding of two vital matters 
that are too readily neglected : first, the 
severity of the struggles the four great 
pioneers ‘of depth psychology went 
through to find the elusive something mn 
the self that all previous psychology had 
failed to discover ; second, the fact that 
these struggles never came to an end in 
a satistyi ing certainty. 


The fatality that shadowed Freud's 
own struggle was that, almost overnight, 
so to speak, many of his followers re 


garded the struggle as triumphantly 


over and the doctrine established. 
Freudian psychoanalysis became.a cult; 
a medical stereotype ; a finality. 


Something of the same thing hap- 
pened in the case of Adler, Jung, and 
Rank. But all three of them, like Freud, 
were forever re-thinking w hat they had 
seemed to discover. Each of them kept 
coming up with new developments: 
Adler and Rank to the time of their 
death; Jung throughout his present 
later years. 


The strong insistence of this book, i 
short, is that the creative thinking of 


these men—which in many _ respects. 
“marked a new birth of psychology— 


never, in the case of any one of them, 
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hecame fixed and final. Freud often 


seemed to write as if this were so. He | 


had a vigor of conviction that often ap- 
proached the dogmatic ; but then, with- 
out warning, he would be off on a new 
tack, turning his seemingly so-final 
words into new hypotheses. 


It is this emphasis upon the never 
finished thinking and re-thinking of 
these men that makes this book so valu- 
able and so exciting. Here is the picture 
of unresting minds forever straining to 
find the as yet unfound; probing into 
depths that had never been plumbed ; 
coming up with insights that seemed 
amazingly right, only to discard them 
for others that felt more nearly like the 
sense of lite. 


The great value of this book, to my 
mind, lies in the fact that it makes depth 


psychology fluid again. It gives “re- 


birth” to a search that seemed to have 
gone dead because finished. And it re- 
turns to us, who think and read and 
watch the human scene, the right to be 
in on this still-continuing exploration. 


In short the book restores to the psy- 
chological terrain its proper warning— 
but also heart-warming—sign : MEN AT 
work. Also, the sign: HELP WANTED. 


-—Harry A. OVERSTREET 
Falls Church, Virgima 


UATION : A Study of the 
Depth Fsychology of Carl Gustav 


Jung by Josef Goldbrunner (Pan- 
theon Books—$3.50) 


“Individuation is a spiritual process 
by which the personality is built up” 
(Goldbrunner, p. 119). To the Chris- 
tan, it sounds very much like a medi- 
eval mystic’s search for the vision of 
Ged. The disciple of Jung is progres- 
sively uncovering the darkness of his 
unconscious “soul” as he seeks for his 
ultimate goal, the God-image within. 
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You'll increase their chances 
for happiness with 


PLANNING FOR MARRIAGE 


by OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, B.D., Ph.D. 


Drawing on his broad experi- 
ence as a minister, social 
worker, and college instructor, 
Dr. Butterfield discusses in 
‘practical terms the problems 
of young people whose main 
concern is to build their mar- 
riages wisely. His suggestions 
supplement your counsel—help 
them establish realistic goals— 
and offer concrete ideas as to 
how these goals may be attained. 


$5.25 


At your favorite bookstore or from 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, N. J. 


The first section of /ndividuation is’ 
a review of. Jung’s psychology. It 1s 
not as clear-cut as Jacobi’s Psychology 
of Jung, but flows along with several 
unique illustrations. 

The second section, one-tenth of the — 
book, offers some criticism of Jung’s 
position from the viewpoint of ‘re- 
ligion, anthropology, ethics, education, 
and the cure of souls. Father Gold- 
brunner, like Father White, does not - 


point up Jung’s disagreements’ with 


Catholicism, nor discuss the relevance 
of Jungian to Catholicism’s concepts 
such as the Divine Child, or the neces- 
sity for a fourth Divine Figure to fill 
up the Quaternity. However, Father 
Goldbrunner does raise some pertinent 
issues in his chapter on ethics. He feels 


that Jung neglects the value of the 


will. An analytical therapist’s evasion 
of a decision about truth is another 
hindrance to therapy. Jung’s concept of 
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the human person is ill-defined. These 
criticisms are valuable because they 
are written by one who knows Jungian 
analysis from personal and scholarly 
experience, and appreciates its value. 


The liberal Protestant approach of 
Hans Schaer in Religion and the Cure 
of Souls in Jung's Psychology is a 
more vigorous and theologically self- 
conscious discussion. There is little 
practical application for pastoral coun- 
seling, such as one might find in Al- 
phonse Maeder’s Way to Psychic 
Health, but Dr. Goldbrunner proposes 
more detailed inquiries into education 
and the cure of souls in his future 


works. His previous volume, Holiness © 


is Wholeness is an excellent argument 
against mind-body dualism. | 
—SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Institute of Religion 
Texas Medical Center 
Houston, Texas 


LANNING FOR MARRIAGE 
by Oliver M. Butterfield (Van 
Nostrand—$5.25 ) 


The more than ample supply of so- 

called ‘“‘functional” texts on marriage 
is apt to make the critic in this field 
increasingly -rejecting of new ones 
which appear. As to the case in point, 
does Butterfield have anything par- 
ticularly new and/or better to offer 
to justify the existence of still another 
book among those many “which ap- 
proach the subject of marriage from 
a practical point of view and aim to as- 
sist the reader in making for himself 
the best possible adjustments to this 
relationship” (pp. v-vi of his preface) ? 
An honest answer seems to be: no, 
nothing particularly new or better, ex- 


cept a more recent compilation of gen-— 


erally agreed upon data in the field 
written in a more readable style than 


March 


that of many of his competitors. But 
terfield’s coverage of materials from 
various religious sources is broader 
than that of many marriage texts (but 
his sources are often secondary ané 
questionably “official”; for example 
the reviewer's book on marriage i 
quoted on p. 82 of Butterfield regard 
ing a position on divorce of the Roma 
Catholic Church—very unofficial and 
very secondary as a source). 


The most serious question to k 
raised about Butterfield’s approach 
applies almost equally ‘to all so-called 
functional marriage books: namely, is 
the whole approach too intellectual t 
reach. the attitudes of young peopk 
who' are moving toward marriage? 
This is not a question to place with 
undue burden on Dr. Butterfield’ 
shoulders, but one to be faced increas- 
ingly by ministers, educators, coum 
selors, and others concerned about im- 
proving marriage relationships. Can 
we get closer to the heart than the 
head? Can weeeducate people’s att: 
tudes, feelings, about love and mar- 
riage? Meantime, while we art 


stranded with intellectuality, Butter 


field’s compilation is better than mos 

and should be given serious and re 

spectful consideration by workers m 
the marriage and family field. 

—ROoBERT A. 

Marriage Counselor 

Washington, D. 


ICTORY OVER DEATH by A 
J. William Meyers (Bethany 
Press—$1.00) 


Victory Over Death is a neat littl 
volume, rather beautiful in its format 
though not too original in its contemt 
The most positive and. helpful pate 


graph in the book is found-on page di, 
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that God arbitrarily ends a life, init 
that he does so in order to punish a 
person, a family, or a nation. That is 
the opposite of the teaching of Jesus 
and of the clear ‘light of reason. To 
tell a child whose heart is broken that 
God took his mother conveys an 1m- 
pression which is untrue and implies 
that God is unspeakably cruel. It tends 
to make the child or adult who has 
this conception hate God instead of 
fnding in God his gréatest comfort, 
for God is love. People who think and 
feel this way do not know God.” 


There are a great many other para- 
graphs, however, which would make 


one feel quite wary of handing this 
Bbook to a friend or a parishioner in- 
grief. For example, on page 35, there. 
seems to be a tendency to adhere to 


the “death instinct’’. theory ; when, 
example, the author says, “It is as if 
it were something one does voluntarily 
like work, write, eat, act, sleep.” I 
think that the Christian religion is 
geared always to the belief that a per- 
son's wish is for life, and his drive is 
toward life rather than towards death. 


4 There are some statements in the 


book which actually are in contradic- 
tion to the best knowledge of human 
nature and human reactions to grief. 
For example, on page 13, “If one loves 
another more than Jife, then the loss 
and sorrow are bitter indeed; if one 
loves little or not at all, the loss is 
slight.” On the contrary, though the 
loss be greater, the greater love allows 
a person to work through his grief 
more rapidly than to go on about the 
business of living with more security, 
whereas those. persons who have been 
very ambivalent toward the one who 
has passed on, and who feel a great 
sense of guilt about their concealed 
hatred, are the ones who grieve long 
and assiduously. They really seem to 


work at the task. The more the love, | 
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THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
of 
RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY | 


announces 
its 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
SUMMER SEMINAR ON 
PASTORAL CARE 


_ Monday, June 3, through 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


| at the 
New Clinic Quarters. 
3 West 29th Street, New York 1, New York | 


Outstanding lecturers, seminar discussions 
and small group work-shops 


For information and applications write to: | 


_ The Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, 
Director of Training, 
3 West 29th Street, 
New York 1, New York 


in other words, the briefer the grief, 
and the quicker the readjustment. 

On page 17, there is another state- 
ment that is diametrically opposed to 
all present-day knowledge of human 
behavior, ““To nurse one’s sorrow is to 
keep the wounds open and irritated; 


to use our experience, chastened and 


softened, to help others is to be bless- 
ed and to be a blessing.” This could 
very easily be misunderstood by the © 
grieving person to mean that grief and 
trouble should be “thrown off,” where- 
as, actually to experience the sense of 
grief and to allow oneself the full — 
depth of suffering is the best way to_ 
work through quickly the grief at the 
loss of a loved one, and to recover 
more readily the balance of everyday 
life. 


I thought that one of the best state- 
ments in the booklet was found on 
page 15, “The ‘best way to face the 
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lk where he is toward the greater insighf © 
For Those Married or About To Be Ul 
AB he I could illustrate this allmos 
Most widely sold marriage manual i 
Seven editions, eightecn printings, 725,000 copies n count 7 Cases. 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts Single Un ‘ : 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 24 copies, Counse as and Theology adh an ef 
70c each. Remittance with order; no C.O.D.'s. De- fort in the direction of sharing the 
scriptive folder on reques 1 1 
SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY | plus” that pastoral counseling at it 
best has. Theology is the “plus.” The 


resources of the Spirit complete th 
i | package. Counseling without the spirit 
reality of death is to make the most ual resources can lead to repair work, 
of the reality of life.’ I wished that to helping the person live with hs 
Mr. Meyers had spent more time on problem, or even deal with it or. solve 
this phase of his booklet, for I think _ it. But only counseling with the leader. 


that here he has a real blessing for ship of the Holy Spirit and with th@ " 
those who spend their time fearing God-resources leads to true self-knowf “ 
and dreading death. It is a difficult edge, to the fulfillment of the perso th 
subject which Mr. Meyers-has chosen, and to illumination. th 
and there is no doubt many persons: _ This book is a fresh, practical, ani lo 
will receive great pet from his helpful work on counseling as a methoi cl 
little book. and approach. There are four chapter ic 
—Louise Lonc that I found very helpful—worth th 

Editor, Ass'n of Mental price of the book: The Need for. 
Hospital Chaplains “Newsletter” Listener: The Need for Confession: U 
Modesto, California _ The Need for Understanding, and Th de 
Need for Growth. Then the 
OUNSELING AND + HE- — into the theological insigh : 

mil Vhile the author has made a good be 
oy William Hulme + feel it is onlv.a 
(Mu 8 His thinking is very clear and freeing "™ 
I turned to this book with great ex- counseling, but in the field of theolog,§ = — 
pectation for I’m sure we need insight I feel he is traditional, over-influencei ‘¢ 
at the point of theology in the coun- by certain theologians, but not enougi te 
seling situation. Dr. Carl Rogers, ina by the only theologian I personal “' 
recent issue of PastoraLt PsycuoLocy, take seriously, and that is Jesus. § 
described counseling as effectively and In his effort to interpret theology bh ad 
clearly as I have ever known. He put discusses (1). the concept of man, (2)§ ' 
into words how I -feel personally about the concept of the Universal Pries- wl 
it. In a word, he said that the job of hood (this. chapter more than th th 
the counselor is to work with the coun- others in this part of the book had lif 
selee in creating a relationship in meaning for me), (3) the concept oi 


which the latter has the greatest free- freedom, (4) the means of discipline 
dom to grow. . (5) the means of growth, (6) th (I 


Such a relationship is impossible in means of Grace—the Scripture and thg 0 
the full without God. Only in the deep- Sacraments. tac 
est experience of God can the coun- I commend this all to my fellong tc 
selee come to true insight into himself ministers. It is important and helpful of 
and find the grace to take the only road It is a good start in defining the cout 

its 


he must take: the one that leads from  seling process in spiritual terms—t 
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counseling that alone can lead to spirit- 
ual fulfillment. 
—Roy A. BuRKHART 
Minister of First 
Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


ROWING.UP TO LOVE by H. 


Clair Amstutz, 
Press—$2.50) 


There has been a radical rediscovery 


M.D. (Herald 


in recent years of the necessary cen-. 
trality of love in human life. This re- 


discovery has come from two sources : 
the perennial ‘“‘gospel” of the Chris- 
tian Church—the good news of God’s 
love, and the empirical studies of psy- 
chology and psychiatry as_ reflected, 


for example, in the current book, Love 


or Perish by Blanton. 

Dr. Amstutz in his book, Growing 
Up to Love,-is concerned with the un- 
derstanding on the part of the child of 
the relationship between love and that 
which someone has called the “sacra- 
ment of love’’—sex. In the face of the 


-much-bruited question of sex educa- 


tion—when, how, what,.and by whom 
—this author’s basic thesis is that the 
sacrament should not—cannof—be in- 
terpreted fairly and honestly when sep- 
arated from that of which it is the 
sacrament.- A- child receives the most 
adequate understanding of sex when it 


is interpreted to him in the context in | 


which it finds its natural expression— 


the context of married love and family 


life. “Telling the biological facts of 
life is not necessarily sex education. 
That is education about sex.” (p. 10) 
(Italics mine) “Often a child can see 
no tie-in between solitary biological 
facts and the satisfying human rela- 
tionships which are the foundations 
of society. . . . That is why we insist 
on the whole story and placing it into 
its proper setting, the family.” (p. 23) 
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- TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 

& APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY — 
A complete Extension Course in the theory, 
practice, and application of Suggestion and 
Counseling prepared especially for all who 
counsel with people suffering from functional 
ailments, behavior and other personal problems. 


Literature on request, no obligation 
Carolina Institute Human Relations 
P. O. Box 1544, Sumter, 8S. C. 

. OF 


" Western Division 
110 Sutter St., San Francisco 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CoN | 


DEPT. 128 SCRANTON 2, P 


“Put facts into their human setting, 
relating them to the family and love 
instead of explaining only animal pro- 


cesses.” (p. 68) 


There are two outstanding contribu- 


tions in this book. First is this helpful 


and needed orientation as to the proper 
setting for sex education. Secondly, 
there are some very helpful, though 
brief, imaginary conversations with 
children who are raising questions 
about sex. 

This book will be found helpful by | 
parents, and anyone trying to help par- 
ents fulfill their parental role ‘more 
adequately—educators, pastors, doc- 
tors, social workers. The chapters 
“Boys Will be Men,” and “Girls Want 
to Know” could be read with profit 
and interest by teen-agers. In fact, be- 
ing teen-agers, they probably will ap- 
preciate them more, in that the chap- 
ters obviously were not written for 


them, but about them for adults. 


—Rosert L. De Witt 
Rector | 
Christ Church Cranbrook 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT’S 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street. Jersey City 6, N. J. 


WANTED 


Minister to join multiple staff of growing 
suburban church in capital of midwestern 
state. Interest and aptitude in group work 
and counseling essential. Good salary, fine 
working relations, excellent future. 
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ERMONS ON MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIFE, edited by 

John C. Wynn (Abingdon Press— 

$2.75 ) 

If one wants to feel the pulsebeat oi 

- what Protestant preachers in Ameri- 

ca are saying in their pulpits about 


marriage and family life, then John C. 


Wrynn’s new collection of sermons is 
“must” 
four hundred sermons on the subject 
submitted to a special committee of 
Family Life of the National Council 


of Churches, these sixteen sermons are | 


representative of the Church’s concern 
that families be Christian. 


Typical of the varied approaches and 


interesting treatment of the modern 


home are these sermon subjects: 
“Split-Level Homes,” “The Unmar- 
ried Have a Vocation,” ““A Christian 
Understanding of Sex,” “How to Face 
Family Tragedy,’ and “Problems oi 
Mixed Marriages.’ These and other 


sermons will confront_the reader. with - 


every facet of family life and the prob- 
lems engendered by our modern com- 
plex society. The reader will discover 
“in them a wide range of subject mat- 
ter—all related to the theme of how to 


ways 
own people, or whether you are a lay- 


reading. Culled from nearly 
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build better people by building better 
homes, and vice versa. | 
These choice utterances on the part 
of some of the nation’s leading pulpit 
voices underscore the growing 
acknowledgement that family life, at 


its best, is a spiritual matter. Wheth- 


er you are a preacher, looking for new 
to present the subject to your 


man, looking for ways to be a_ better 
husband or father or brother, these ser- 
mons will you spiritual 
ment. 
—MuILo FARMER 
Director, Ohio 
Methodist Information 


OWER TO BECOME by Lewis 


L. Dunnington 
$2.95) 


The chapters of this book, first de- 
livered' as sermons, set forth the 
author's prescription whereby every 


( Macmillan — 


man can attain his full potentiality.- 


Essentially, it is a process of positive 
thinking in which all negative aspects 
must be thrust aside. Thus, the book 
is anecdotal, presenting an impressive 
list of success stories demonstrating 
triumph over incredible odds. Though 


the popularity of this kind of work 


cannot be denied in the light of the 
best seller lists, it remains that con- 
stant attention to the bright side of 
life may obscure the necessity of deal- 


ing with factors which have the power 


to kill. In biblical redemption the 
whole man must come to the Cross; 
confession as well as affirmation 1s es 
sential. This book provides stimulating 
reading, but ultimately something more 
is needed for fulness of life. 
B. Occessy, JR. 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 


Below are 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review m this issue, cither be- 
cause the revtews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review 
issues. 


NATURAL RELIGION AND CHRISTIAN THE- 
otocy. By. A. Victor Murray. Harper, $3.50. 
A study of the relationship of theology to 
the new science of anthropology and _ psy- 
chology as they contribute toward the un- 
derstanding of man and his behavior. The 
book consists in substance of the Cole lec- 
tures delivered at Vanderbilt University. 
Dr. Murray is president of Chestnut College 
at Cambridge, and author of Education Into 
Religion, How to Know Your People and 


Personal Experience and a Historic Faith. 


REDEMPTION. By Thomas Hooker. 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, $6.00. 
Three sermons by Thomas Hooker published 
in facsimile reproductions with an introduc- 
tion by Everett H. Emerson of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


THE ApproAcH TO MentTaAL HEALTH. By 
David T. Maclay. Associated Booksellers, 
$3.00. An analysis for the layman of the 
causes of mental and emotional difficulties 
and the treatment thereof by the erstwhile 
well-known medical missionary who is now 
practicing as a child psychiatrist within the 
British National Health Service, and is par- 
ticularly interested in the National Marriage 
Guidance Council. 


Positivism, A Stupy In. HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. By Richard von Mises. George 


Braziller, $3.95. A book by an outstanding 
_ philosopher- scientist exploring the applica- 


tion of aims and attitudes to all the in- 
teliectual endeavors of mankind, such as 
science, the arts, or ethics, by the author of 
Probability, Statistics, and Truth. The author 
is Professor of Aerodynamics and. Applied 
Mathematics at Harvard 


listed ‘some of the more im- 


many of them in coming 


Consulting Neuropsychiatrist, 


Edited by George N. Thomp- 
son. Charles C. Thomas, $9.50. A new sym- 
posium containing the latest data available 
on this important subject, with contributions 
by some of the most outstanding authorities 
and workers in. the field of alcoholism, 
edited by George N. Thompson, Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, School of Medicine, University of 
Southern California. 


Atomic Quest. By Arthur Holly Comp- 
ton. Oxford Univ. Press, $5.00. A book by 
the outstanding scientist involving not only 
the development of the atomic bomb, but the 
conflicts, soul searching, the political, moral, 
and religious implications, and the universal 
struggle involved for the great scientist. in 
this world-shaking event. Of particular con- 
cern to our readers will be his discussion 
of religion and its meaning to one of the 
greatest scientists of our century. 


You Do Take It WitH You. By R. De- 
Witt Miller. Citadel Press, $3.50. A discus- 
sion of “the survival of death, what happens 
after death, and the nature of the greater, 
but normally unseen, world in which we are 
immersed every second of our lives,’ under 
some of the following chapters: The Why 
and Where of the Subconscious, The Dead 
Are Not Quiet, Psychics and Saucers, Re- 
incarnation, Bridey Murphy, Psychic Heal- 
ing, Your Other Life, and Sudden Death. 
The book contains a preface by Dr. Russell 
G. MacRobert, Diplomate of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, and 
Lennox Hill 


Hospital, New York City. 


CriminoLtocy. By Donald R. Taft. 


‘millan, $6.50. This is the third edition of an 


outstanding text on the subject of crime 
which in its new format contains in addi- 
tion to the sociological contribution all the 
more recent psychiatric and psychological 
research and discoveries regarding crime 
and juvenile delinquency motivation. 


AUTOCONDITIONING. By Hornell Hart. 
Prentice-Hall, $4.95. An attempt to show how 
science can be used in helping people to live 
a more successful, meaningful, and satisfying 
life, by the Professor of Sociology at Duke 
University. 
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Now available ... 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF 
Pastoral 
Poychology 
February 1956 to 
January 1957 Inclusive. 


(includes complete Index) — 


$6.00 


Most back copies of PASTORAL 
PsycHOLocy are no longer avail- 
able; many are today collectors’ 
copies. A Bound Volume is the only 
way to keep your sets complete. 
Order yours immediately, as the 
number of Bound Volumes we have 
available is very limited. 


ORDER BLANK - 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please send ...... set (s) of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy Bounp VoLUME 7 (February 
1956 to January 1957 inclusive) at $6.00 


per set, to: 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


Bible, in Lexington, Kentucky, where | 


he is now Dean and Professor of Reli- 
gious Education. He became Dean in 
1953, succeeding Charles Lynn Pyatt. 
This seminary is the oldest such 
school established by the Disciples of 
Christ. For many decades reaching well 
back into the nineteenth century, this 
school has done much to establish and 
maintain high standards of education 
for the ministry among those of this 
brotherhood (which is always a bit re- 
luctant to call itself a church, and thus 
forget that there is but one large Church 
of Jesus Christ). 

Religious education in the. earlier 
years of this century did much to ex- 
plore the area we now call pastoral 


psychology. It was only natural, there- 


fore, that Myron T. Hopper should 
have been concerned to advance clini- 
cal training and pastoral psychology at 
Lexington even before it was possible 
to secure a specially-trained member of 
the faculty to this end. More than ten 
years ago he became chairman of a 
course on Religion and Mental Health, 
held in cooperation with staff members 
of the U. S. Public Health Service Hos- 


pital in Lexington. He was influential. 
in the addition, about three years ago, f 


of the Rev. Jack M. Sherley jointly to 
the chaplaincy of the hospital and the 
faculty of the seminary. 

Myron T. Hopper has published 
three books for young people: The 
Candle of the Lord, The General Man 
ual of the Christian Youth Fellowship, 
and New Testament Life and Litera- 


ture. He has also written and published 


many articles. 

He has been a visiting professor at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Columbia University, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Iliff 
School of Theology. 3 
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Reading can be taught, arithmetic 
can be learned, but a child’s person- 
ality must be developed. This “inner 
growth”, which is so important in 
lifelong human relationships, can be 
stimulated with the help of Child- 


craft. Within these volumes are 


poems, pictures, and stories to cap- 
tivate growing minds and instill an 


early appreciation of art, literature, 


and science. . : 
A child who has Childcraft learns 
the wonders of the world- about uS. 


\ \ 


~ 


CHILDCRAFT~ 


HELPS FORM A 


HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


Things to make and do overcome 
idleness. He learns to respect his. 


community. 


Guidance volumes serve to pre- 
vent problems from developing, help 
mothers and fathers participate in 
fulfilling their high mission. Minis- 
ters of all faiths, doctors, jurists, edu- 
cators—all would wish the Childcraft 
kind of growth for every child. We 
invite you to study Childcraft your- 
self and see why it merits your use 
and recommendation. 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Inquire how you can earn a set of 
Childcraft for your own family or for 
your Church School. For full informa- 
tion, write to Mr. D. L. Sharp, Child- 
craft, Dept 375A, Box 3565, Chicago 
54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Pastoral Peychology 


Gorn You Venti receive free of charge ou 


current Selection ... 


Dynamics of Faith 
| by Paul Tillich” 
(Bookstore Priee $2.75) 


wn Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HIS NEW BOOK by Paul Tillich is, in the words of Dr. E. G. Homrigl 

hausen, Dean of Princeton Theological Seminary, who reviews the bool 
for us, “a handbook of spiritual medicine. It will be of: great help to thg 
pastor and counselor who deals not only with religious problems that relat 
to faith, but with personal problems every one of which involves faith i 
one way or another.” 


Dynamics of Faith is a summary snl erystallization of Paul Tillich® 
position as theologian and thinker—a great harmonization of the conflid 
between science and faith, and a marvelous exposition of the healing powe 
of religion. Of particular interest to the minister will be Dr. Tillich’s specia 
concern with the minister himeelf and the minister’s own  aiacaes wit 
his faith. 1 

“A prophetic voice speaking with compelling power to our. sencration] 

—*The New York 


How You Can Become A Member of SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB | THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
eae Month you will receive your compli- Please enroll me as a member of Pastoral 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- PsycHoLocy Book Cus, and send me, by 


return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy @ 
Dynamics of Faith. It is distinctly undera 
stood that I am in no way _ obligatedg 
I will receive advance notice of each month 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if! 
I do not want it; and I am not required te 
purchase any minimum number of bookg 
in any period of time. Furthermore, I mag 
return for full credit any Club Selection} 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 


ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. | 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other all serve to reduce 
the cost of your librar 

UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 


- and other money-saving privileges will 3 
Save you at least 50% on the cost ef your A ddress . 


books. Take advantage of this <pecummaraaatied 


now! 
Zone eee State 
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